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LAST GOLDEN LEAVES: FARM SCENE IN KENT H. D. Keiler 
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COUNTRY LIFE, November 7, 1941 





PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


BECOMING BRIDAL GOWN, MADE 

AT SHORT NOTICE, from 10 gns. 
Silk and woollen frocks made to measure, 
without fittings from 8 gns. SKETCHES AND 
PATTERNS SENT. ROSE BREWSTER, 143 NEW 
BOND STREET, W.1. Mayfair 8504. 





AIB-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 


Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Holborn 5353. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
IHustrated brochure No, C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, LTb., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Statfs 


F' R COAT Forced sacrifice. Marvellous 
PERSIAN LAMB As new, £25 DAVIS, 


1. Regeney House, N.W.1. Eus. 5650. 








URNITURE.—JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street, 
Fy 1, have a quantity of INEXPENSIVE 
OLD MAHOGANY TABLES, CHAIRS 
CHESTS, &c. suitable small country houses, 
at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES ro CLEAR, 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
Lb UNLON COCKRKOACH 


“BLATTIS” 
PASTE successfully used world ove! 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemist: , 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites « Taylor , 


Ltd. Sole makers——HoWARTHS, 473, Crooke: - 
moor, Shettield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2 10, d/-. 


HORMONE GLAND Skin Rejuvenation 
Cream at pre-war prices. Write to 


H. R. LaBoraTories (C.L.), 37, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 


NVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS fo 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 


DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED.—G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton 
street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3534. 


~NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are avi tilable. 
Old customers can be supp lied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
--THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


OPATINE” TINTINGS 
APPLIED DAILY BY EXPERTS LN MY SALONS. 
Beautify the hair and tint to any of the 
following shades : 
Light, medium, dark browns. 
Blonde, auburn and black. 
Also obtainable for SELF-APPLICATION IN YOUR 
OWN HOME at 69 per carton, including Pur- 
chase Tax and postage, Remit P.O. (stating 
shade required) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
Pei! 1 (only address). 

: VICTORIA 5043-5944. 


LA VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 
PERMANENT WAVING SPECIALISTS, 125, 
Baker Street, W.1, after being closed for four 
months owing to enemy action, now have 
GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE RE-OPE oo a THEIR SALONS. 
Phone Welbeck 2 . 


i A C AMERAS wanted for important 
work; also Contax, Rolleiflex, Kine 
Exakta, ‘and other miniatures. | Please 
release. Highest possible prices offered.— 
WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 7 7511. 


'FE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 
LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, send 3d. for 
specimen cA Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, S.W.7 


MINATU RES IN WATER COLOUR 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, Sg K. R. 


LEE, The Cottage, Bobblestock, Hereford. 


ONOMARK holders have permanent con- 
fidential London address 5/- p.a.— Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


M.} MITCHELL gives Massage, Rays, 
sVao Pine and Seaweed Baths. Hours, 


12-7.30 p.n.—Amb, 3006. or Write Box 3817. 


N?® COUPONS.—NEW FROCKS FOR 
4 OLD. Expert remodelling. BETTY 
Dawson, 127, Oxford St., W.1. Gerrard 5178. 


NJUTRIA COAT for Sale, £75. Good 
N condition Full length. Also Short 
Pony Skin Coat. £25, squirrel collar, No 


dealers.— Box 845. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 








PERSONAL 


_1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


RISONERS OF WAR number 60,000 

British, most of whom have been in 
captivity for a year or more. Please prove 
to these men that they are not (and never 
will be) forgotten. £5 will send regular 
parcels and cigarettes for a year.—MISS 
CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Honorary 
Director. LORD ABERDARE, Chairman 
British Prisoners of War, Books and Games 
Fund, Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1 





RE SMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CO., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


\ TINTER IN WAR-TIME will find us, as 
in previous years, seeking the welfare of 
the poorest in E.C. London. Please help us 
to give BREAD, GROCERLES, COALS, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS (as far as rationing 
may permit) to those in deepest need. FIELD 
LANE INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), Vine Hill, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 


BE rALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, 
W.C.L. 


London, 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYwoop, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ART, DRESSMAKING AND 
SECRETARIAL WORK. PREPARATION FOR UNI- 
VERSITIES. A few bursaries available for 
parents of particularly promising children. 
Tel. KINGTON 8. 


AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 

TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. RoOsA BARRIE (Universit de Beauté, 
Paris; attiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surre y. 


ny ARLBOROUGH — 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 






FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 

Dir., R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 

~THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
W.2. *’PHONE: PAD. 3320. 


EWNHAM PADDOX, RUGBY. HIGH 

CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
evacuated from NEW HALL, CHELMSFORD, 
ESSEX. Fully qualified staff. Domestic 
Science Dept. opened October Ist. Full 
modern equipment. For particulars apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER PRIORESS. Tel. 
Pailton 85. 


FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post lls. Id. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post &s. 1d.— DEANE & SONS, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


~ 


HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing— 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton we W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch ; Gerrard’s C ross, Bucks. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


Advertisements under this heading will be 
found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
Ou pages 850 and 851 


FOR SALE 
1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 
BIANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.° 

72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 303s. each, 

post free—DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 

Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

CAR CRUISER, 16ft. 6in. in length, 
double panel, 4 berths, 2 rooms, gas 
lighting, heating and cooking. 
£195. H.P. terms arranged. Free 
delivery 25 miles. 60 OTHER 
CARAVANS at F.O.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broad- 
way, N.W.2. GL Adstone 2234. 

prar:— “PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 

THE GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL. 
NO SMOKE—NO SPARKS. 
Truck loads sent to any part of the country. 
Send for price list 
F. RICHARDSON, 
215, London Road, Ewell, Surrey. 


STAMP ! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. ve: a Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* Kk,’ Westhill 
Road, London, 5.W.18. 





WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- yard, 
56in. wide. Write for patterns.— DEN- 
HOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


WEEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 

in a Redmayne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free-—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


DEY°%. Good class farm house accom- 
modation. Furnished rooms. All modern 
conveniences. Phone, electric light. Rough 
shooting, trout stream.—WALL, Ratherton, 
Holsworthy 


ONDON. 
119, Gloucester PI 
3401. NEAR BAKER STREE 
FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HO’ 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 


STONY STRATFORD, BUCKS, 
THE OLD GEORGE GUEST HOUSE, 
recommended if you want a rest on holiday. 





BICKENHALL HOUSE, 
W.1. = Welbeck 
STATION. COM- 
Full or part 











From 34 gns.; good cuisine. "Phone 21381 
Tt tates CHELSTON TOWER 
HOT! \ mansion in 24. acres 


ove Bat Bay se a. All modern conveniences, 
billiards. JUST THE PLACE FOR’ LATE 
HOLIDAYS, from 34. gns. Phone 652631. 


INCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL 
In old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.L. Mlustrated Tariff,’’ Tel. 31. 





LIVESTOCK 
ANNIE GOATS. y oung nannies in kid; 
good milking strain. 12 guineas each. 
DUNCAN, Morwenstow, Cornwall. 


DOGS 

"ABERNON HOUSE TRAINING SCHOOL, 

Leatherhead. Pupils taken who require 
outdoor occupation for health. Good food, 
comfort. Also pupils for 3 months’ course 
intensive training under Principal. We have 
a number of POSTS WAITING for our trained 
pupils. SEALY-SCOT KENNELS, LTD. 
(Oxshott 339). Diet chart for dogs with 
blood trouble free. 


LABE: ADOR (trained) £5 and aed heme 
offered by Army Officer with occasional 
shooting. Box S44. 


POU LTRY 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL as : 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.” 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7lb. 
14ibs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-. 56 Ibs. 40/-, lewt. 6 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX By- PRODUCTS, 
(Dept. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
ULLETS, grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 
Satisfaction assured. FERNLANDS 
Ss FarRM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 
Tel. 3252. 


ULLETS._ 5 5/6 ‘months old, R.1. R., B.L. x 

R.LR., L.S. x W.W., 30/- each. Also 
Khaki Campbell and Aylesbury Ducks. 
Blood-tested. Immediate delivery. Cash 
with order. Carriage paid.—LAWRENCE, Ivy 
House Farm, Tarvin, Chester. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


AU PAIR. British Sailors Society seeks 
a reliable pair, preferably experienced 
Butler and Wife, to act as Steward and Matron 
of a Seamen’s Hostel. Reasonable pay and 
all found. Write Box 133, Aldridge’s, 30, 
Bouverie Street. E.C.4. 





























UTLER. Can anyone recommend single- 

handed Butler for country house. Over 
military age. Apply to THE COUNTESS OF 
SHREWSBURY, Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 





E ENE RAL MAID required for comfort- 
able and convenient home in SAFE 
AREA, married couple, no children. 5 mins 
Green Line bus, 15 mins. station. Good wages 
and outings. Phone Burgh Heath 433 or 
write.—Twitten Corner, Kingswood, Surrey. 





WANTED 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 





DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
WRITERS and SAFES Ss, ete., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices. —TAYLor’ 8, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


TYPE- 





IR FORCE, NAVAL AND MILITARY 

UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, etc. Appointments 
kept. AXFORD & SONS, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.1. Vic. 1934. 

OOKS BOU GH T. —Geed books on all sub- 

jects wanted. Old, mod.—T. E. Fisugr, 
46, Highgate High Street, N.6. Mou. 7244, 

OOKS. Country house libraries puschesed. 

also smaller lots of good books, English 
and foreign. Highest cash{prices. —DEIGHTON, 
BELL & Co., Lrp., University Booksellers’ 
Cambridge. 


LOT HING. - MISSES } MANN AND 

SHACKLETON pay high 2 for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 





FLREARMS (old); rapiers, cannon, coach 

horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights bought.—PEARL 
Cross, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C.2, 


URNITURE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 


URS. Wanted to purchase, old-fashioned 
Victorian Fur garments, Fur Rugs, 
Muffs. Please write particulars.—Box 834, 


Get D, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’s 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 

Shetlield plate, china, glass, ete. 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 

chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER VACS, 33, Baker Street, 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


SILVER. Before you sell your surplus 

= TER 

‘consult 

THOMAS L UMLE i$ 

3, BURY STREET, 5 
LONDON, ow. 1. 
Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly fine antique pieces. 
Much massive Victorian silver is going to 
America at the moment, PRODUCING VALU- 
ABLE DOLLAR EX@HANGE, and many people 
in this country are realising the absurdity of 
keeping such things locked away in banks 

and cellars. 


LTD. 
JAMES’S, 


TABLING in sectional timber for 2 or 4 
horses. State particulars and price to 
Box 842. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS. Theodo- 
lites and Levels wanted. Good prices for 
sound instruments.—M.D.S. Ltp., 41, St. 
James’s Gardens, W.11. 
YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. DEA, 9, Kingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2583. 
EHICLES. ESTATE U TILITY 
VEHICLES. SALOON CARS. TRUCKS 
AND VANS, 
late models of all types pure hased for imme- 
diate cash. W. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 
Bridge, Wealdstone, Middx. Harrow 2251/2. 


MOTOR CARS 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 

Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low mileage.— 103, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
JAck BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 




















GARDENING 


OWLING GREENS. We can still supply 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 

Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. 

Phone : ABBEY 1774-5. 








N-TOUT-C AS. The LARGEST MAKERS 

of HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. 
BRITAIN. EXPERTS and MATERIAL 
ready the moment the V_ day arrives. 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 








EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
of quality.—W. J. UNwin, LtD., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 





GARDENS DESIGNED AND _ CON- 

STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 
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NOTICE OF SALE 
WEST PARK ESTATE OF ABOUT 5,580 ACRES 


On the Hants, Wilts and Dorset Borders 


HAS BEEN SOLD AS A WHOLE 


The Auction advertised to be held at THE RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, WILL THEREFORE NOT TAKE PLACE 


Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONS, Fordingbridge and Ringwood, Hants. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Downing Street, Cambridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





SUSSEX 
GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 200 ACRES OR LESS 


Central heating. Flec- 
tricity. Telephone. Com- 
pany’s water. 





Occupying a delightful 
position in parklike 
surroundings, high up, 


facing south and com- Stabling. Garage. Several 


manding fine views of Cottages. Farmhouse. 
the South Downs. ; 
UNIQUE 
The House is approached GROUNDS 


by an avenue drive of 
half a mile in length with 
lodge at entrance. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 9 bed and 
dressing, 3 bathrooms. 


with lawns, rose garden, 

croquet lawn, lake, 

swimming pool, walled 

kitchen garden, rich 

feeding pasture and wood- 
land. 





THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 120 ACRES. HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. —(32,974.) 





Dorking 1} miles with frequent service of electric trains to Town. 
Occupying a secluded but high position about 250ft. un, 


” The attractive red brick ee S taal ald 

Residence is approached 

by a long carriage drive. 

Inner and outer halls, double 

drawing room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 





All main services. Partial 
central heating. Garage for 
5 cars. Gardener’s cottage. 
Attractive and _ finely 
timbered grounds, long 
terrace, ornamental lawns 
with lily pond, tennis court, 
matured and_ well-stocked 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
vinery, peach and tomato 
houses. 





MINIATURE PARK OF 4 ACRES WHICH RUNS DOWN TO A STREAM. 





ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. ARNOLD & SONS, Dorking. (39,785.) 














COUNTRY LIFE, November 7, 1941 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
. Taiaee Nos. NIC THO] WAS “*Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
Regent 3377 (2 lines) (Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading,’’ 
, LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING, 























HANTS— BERKS BORDERS FRESH IN THE MARKET 


A COUNTRY ESTATE IN MINIATURE WITH QUEEN 
TRY ESTATE IN MINIATURE WIT! _ BETWEEN TWYFORD & MAIDENHEAD 
CONVENIENT FOR NEWBURY, BASINGSTOKE AND READING. | Conveniently placed for Reading, Twyford and Maidenhead. Daily reach of London. 


HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. VIEWS. ENTIRE QUIET. HUNTING. 

















PLEASING COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN GROUNDS OF 










f° = Lounge hall, 3 large re- ; i 
: ception rooms, 12 bed- 74%, ACRES 

rooms (some with ’ : 

basins, h. and c¢.), 5 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. EXCELLENT 

ba throoms. N DOMESTIC OFFICES. 









MAIN ELECTRIC 





LIGHT. MAIN WATER. STABLING AND GARAGE. 
A 4-ROOMED FLAT. 


COURT, ete. PRETTY GARDENS, GROUNDS AND PADDOCKS. 






BUNGALOW 





AND 












Garage for 4 cars. 
Electric light. Central IN ALL ABOUT 7% ACRES 
heating. Cottage. - 
Meadowland. VACANT POSSESSION 
In all nearly 





50 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 







: Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) : , elephone 






Piccadilly, W.1; and 1, Station Road, Reading. 











IMMEDIATE POSSESSION g WEST SUSSEX 
BERKSHIRE DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


Reading 4 miles. Daily reach of London. 









With 3 reception rooms, 









A REALLY GOOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH PLEASING ee ei te fst we 
GROUNDS OF 6 ACRES 7 bedrooms (all titted 

lavatory basins), excel- 

LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, lent domestic offices, 






central heating, com- 
pany’s water, electric 
light. 





2 BATHROOMS, SEVERAL BOXROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOMS. 






















ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE- 2 garages. 
STABLING AND 2 GOOD COTTAGES. | Good stabling. 









Cottage, very attractive 

gardens with tennis and 

croquet lawns, rock 

garden, kitchen garden 
and paddock. 





PRETTY GARDENS, GROUNDS AND PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone : 


Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone : 
Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 











ABOUT 5! ACRES 


Hunting with the Crawley and Horsham, 
Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 







































Pay WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! j 





HANTS — BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BUCKS — RURAL POSITION : 
PETERSFIELD 300 FEET UP 


Good train services. Bus route. Several main line stations near. 




















e & & 
A ee) i en YS 
A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE A MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
% bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. Central 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. 
heating. Central heating. South aspect. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 2 garages with flat over. 
CHARMING GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT, SWIMMING POOL, ete. OLD ESTABLISHED GROUNDS WITH HARD COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED AT MODERATE RENT TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Agente: ' WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
ON THE SOUTH SLOPE OF A HILL 500FT. ABOVE SURREY—HIGH UP HERTS 4 


SEA LEVEL Secluded position in lovely country. 


BETWEEN OXTED AND 
SEVENOAKS 


With rural surroundings but only 25 miles from London. 


LONDON !12 MILES 
Adjoining the Green Belt. 500ft. above sea leve . 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall 


Drawing room, 33 ft. by 18ft., Study 18ft. by 16ft. 6in., dining 
4 reception rooms. 


room 32ft. by 24ft., Cloakroom and lavatory, offices including 
staff sitting room, 8 or 9 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. Main 
water and electricity. 


All main services. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 
2 cottages . 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE WELL MAIN- 

TAINED, WITH HARI TENNIS COURT, LILY 


Garage, cottage with bathroom. 
VERY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
BEAUTIFUL WOODLANDS. 12 ACRES OF PASTURE. 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTY HOUSE | POND, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric | IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
light. Fitted basins in all bedrooms. Garage. } 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET Gardens and grounds with woodland and kitchen garden. AN EXTRA 10 ACRES MIGHT BE RENTED. 
FURNISHED FOR 2 OR 3 YEARS IN ALL 1I2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: Wixk- TO BE LET FURNISHED FROM MID-NOVEMBER OR SALE 
worth & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. RENT 10 GU ves , Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
pobics. . “1 . Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. | 
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Telephon elegrams: 
Mayfair Pa7A “10 lines). THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, ON, W. 1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Standing about 350ft. up on sand and gravel soil, facing south with good 
views, the House, which is built of brick with additions in 1906, is situate 
100 yards back from the road and approached bya drive with a lodge at entrance. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating, companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. 
H Stabling for 3. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 
Grass tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Paddocks. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
. Hunting. Golf. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
(10,314.) 
HERTS, BUCKS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS 
Occupying one of the best positions in a favourite locality. 
THE MODERN RESIDENCE 
HAS EXCELLENT VIEWS 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. AIR-RAID SHELTER 
with 4 beds. Garage for large car. 
THE GARDEN includes tennis court, summer house, orchard, kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES ; 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 
sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
. (38,839.) 
: Dorking under 5 miles. Guildford 12 miles. 
Golf at Walton Heath, about 5 miles away. 
Occupying a choice position on high ground, facing south and west with 
one of the finest views in the county overlooking Dorking Valley, the House 
is well-equipped and in excellent order, and approached by a drive. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ’ ‘ , 
Central heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. Air raid shelter. 
j THE WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS form a beautiful setting 
' Spreading lawns. Tennis court. Croquet lawn. Walled kitchen garden. Orchard 
Woodland. 
ABOUT 4%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, wh 
27,4070. 
& FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
<i LO 29, Fleet Street, 26, Dover Street, 
veh) (Central 9344) E.c.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.l 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 
OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS OF DEVON AND WILTSHIRE 
CORNWALL | Near the Downs. 
400 ACRES. WITH POSSESSION Half a mile of Trout Fishing. | : Oe 
| | 400ft. up in an unspoi:t village. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE STONE-BUILT HOUSE AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 
400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town. . ; 
with 2 reception nome 7 Peg —_ —. Hall, . ——— rooms, = bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, partly stone built with mullioned windows. 
Companies’ electric lig it and water. Ample Farm up-to-date offices ; abunc ant water, main electric Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
buildings. 4 cottages. light and power, central, seine, Home Farm. | Own water. ‘Company's ‘electricity nearby. Garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ; 
= 18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE ABOUT | ACRE. ONLY £1,950 
4 FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 13,081.) | Street, W.1. (Fol: 13,023.) | ‘Street, W.1. (13,293.) 
‘ant | IDEAL FOR BUSINESS OR INSTITUTIONAL 
HANTS “AND WILTS BORDERS | PURPOSES. | MID-SOMERSET 
if Between Romsey and Salisbury | BERKS H IRE . 
: Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
5 MODERN we oe DELIGHTFUL — 45 minutes from Paddington, near an important town. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
with every convenience. SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS 2 bath rooms. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. Main OUSE Main Water. Electric Light. Modern Drainage. 
electricity. Ample water. Septic tank drainage. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS, 2 BATH Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
Garage with room over. ROOMS. ca P ere . 
Gardens and — of neg | natural beauty All main services GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
with meadows, in a . 
; COTTAGE. AMPLE GARAGES. 10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 
: gp sins aos Seagal egy re ga gpeisisil I erage Spe FREEHOLD FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover | FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26 ’ ” ° 158 
3 Street, W.1. (13,251.) } Street, W.1. ’ ’ (13,356, Street, W.1. (13, ) 
“own sws” BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “ai 
LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0855. 
EADING AND MAIDENHEAD (BE- EAL BARGAIN IN NORTH WALES, 
R TWEEN). Excellent sporting district. ese COMMON, nr. NEW- } Y ORKs near HARROGATE—BEAUTI- 'R FEW MILES BANGOR.— Beautifully 
250ft. up on sandy loam. CHARMING | pep Sey rely Position 450ft, up. | — FUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE allon | appointed stone-built RESIDENCE (£2,000 
CONVERTED FAR OUSE. 3 recep- | UTIFUL GEORGIAN. VERY | 2 floors, in absolute perfect order. Wonder- pach ase is year), facing sea; 
MH cep FINE ae : pent on improvements th £ 
tion, 5 bed, 2 dressing rooms (all fitted REPLICA. Lounge hall. 25 x 18, ful position, 500ft. up, unsurpassed views. | 4 reception, 5 bed, 2 modern bath-rooms; 
basins). Main water. Electric light. | 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing, 2 baths. Few but spacious rooms. Hall, 3 reception, main electricity; main water and drainage; 
Stabling (rooms over). Cottage. Nice Main services. Central heating. Stabling. 5 bedrooms, 2_ baths. All mains. Garage, garage for 2 cars: nice walled garden about 
gardens. Paddock, 8 ACRES. ONLY | ®@tages. Cottage. Charming gardens and etc. LOVELY GARDENS, PADDOCK. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD only £2,950. Im- 
£4,250 FR pasture. 12 ACRES. A PERFECT TROUT STREAMS. 6 ACRES. ONLY 3 —BENTALL, HORSLEY 
EEHOLD. BENTALL, HORSLEY PLACE £9,000 | x : mediate possession.—RENTAL 
AND BaLDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8. WwW 3. BENTALI, HORSLEY. & "eae ake, } oar tee net AND BaLpry, AND BALDRY, 184, Brompton | Road, S.W.3. 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER. One to view Brompton Road, S.W.3. an : sa prea a . seis eld a ENLEY. MARLOW. HIGH 
F - ggg to secure. RURAL ESSEX, on | aici | H4"Ts nearBURLEY. CHARMING on ee ye ge nl pee 
ie hills, open country, secluded. Drive | es | _ 55 up. ascinating o| 8 4 
300 yards. , Nice “abe tatdeaee. | QURREY BORDERS. 25 miles London. | ° LITTLE MODERN RESIDENCE teresting COTTAGE RESIDENCE. Hall, 
perfect order. 3 reception, 6 bed, bath. | VALUABLE LITTLE FARM. 80 | in perfect order. VERY BEAUTIF( L 2 recep., 4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
Main water. Electric. ’ Old gardens. | ACRES. Bounded by a stream. First | POSITION. Hall, 2 reception, 4/5. bed, bathroom, main water. main electricity. 
Pasture. Cottage. 17 ACRES ONLY | @Uality land. Small old-fashioned farm- | bath. Electric light. Every convenience. Garage. 2 cottages. Pretty gardens. About 
£2,760. GREAT BARGAIN. Besta py po nceoenecge ol ONLY | cy Hon 21 ave = ag oe. 2 ACRES, FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,500.— 
YRSLEY & > cake tam’ | . ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, ENTALL, 7 ALDRY romp- ORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Bromp- 
we & BALpRY, 184, Brompton Road, | 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. | ton Road, §.V RENTAL. Ho — d P 
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A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


MODERNISED 


ENLARGED 


WITH GREAT CARE, 


MANY 


rASTEFULLY APPOINTED. FIRST 


CL 


Drive approached off common 


Hall, 
servants’ 


Central heating throughout. 


PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 
hall, 7 
h. & c¢.), 3 bathrooms. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


AND 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


ASS ORDER. 


bedrooms 


cloakroom, 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 





offices, 
(4 with 


Agents : 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


NEAR CHELMSFORD 


SURROUNDINGS 





IN RURAL 


3 excellent reception 
rooms, 8 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms 
and offices. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Excellent water supply. 
2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE. 
Stabling, fine old barn. 
Beautiful well-stocked 
garden, tennis court, 
orchard, paddock, &c., 
nearly 


10 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REDUCED PRICE 


Agents, 


A LOVELY OLD FARM HOUSE 


DATING BACK TO 1540. 


BEAUTIFULL 
ISED AND 


CENTRAL 


3 BATHROOM 


3 delightful sitting rooms including THE OAK 
THROUGHOUT 


ROOM 


Highly 


FOR SALE. 


HAMPTON &«& 


HE 


PANELLED 
27ft. x 18ft. 9in. 


FOR SALE 


Y RESTORED, 
FAULTL 
THROUGHOUT. 


IN 


LATING, 


Ss. AGA COOKER. 


SONS, 


FITTED BASINS. 


recommended 


Inspected and recommended. 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
(Ref. M.45,409.) 


MODERN- 
ORDER 


ESS 


by HAMPTON AND 


DORKING 


2 miles from the Town. 


S.W.l. (REG. 


8222.) 


EAST SUSSEX 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


Co.’s electric light, water and modern 
drainage. 2 cottages. 


Garage for 4 cars with flat over. 
outbuildings. 


Useful 


FASCINATING GARDENS. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, 

GRASSLAND, ETC. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


Highly recommended to those seeking 
quietude of country with easy access 
to Town. 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Ref.c, 49,382. 


~ SITUATED JUST OFF VILLAGE GREEN IN MOST FASCINATING PART OF 
SURREY BETWEEN 
GODALMING AND HASLEMERE 


FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
A LOVELY XVIITH CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Carefully : Modernised, 
yet retaining all its 
Characteristics. 


Hall, cloak room, 3 
reception rooms, com- 
plete offices, 6 bed and 
dressing room;, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 staff bedrooms 


over the garage for 
2 cars. 

Co.’s_ electricity and 

power, water. Modern 


drainage. 
DELIGHTFUL 

FLOWER, FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN, IN ALL 
ABOUT 3, ACRE _ hte 

FURTHER LAND POSSIBLY AVAILABLE. 
Immediate inspection urged by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(REG. 8222.) (Ref. 50,944.) 











Choice south position with a panoramic view. 


TEP 





SONS, LTD., 6, 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
WITH LARGE ROOMS 


In a glorious position on a sandrock soil. 


SURROUNDED BY ITS OWN LANDS AND GARDENS OF 


12 ACRES 


Lounge 30ft. by 15ft., 2 other reception rooms, 2 loggias, best bedroom 30ft. by 15ft., 


3 other bedroo 


IDEAL SMALL PROPERTY. 


ms, bathroom. 


farmery. 


Garage. 


All main services, including 


2 cottages, 


main drainage. Small 


the whole forming the 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.WA. (Tel.: REG, 8222.) 





(Ref. 8.50,.950.) 


BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON. 58.W.19. 


Arlington 


8 BEDROOMS, GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


2 oast houses. Walled garden. Tennis pavilion 
in all about 


10 ACRES 


ONE OF THE MOST INTER- 
ESTING OLD HOUSES IN THE 
MARKET TO-DAY 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


S.W.1. 


Street, (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Ref. €.39087a.) 





HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


FOR SALE. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In quiet rural position ’midst beautiful unspoilt surroundings about 300/t. above sea level. 
7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, and complete offices. Planned 
on 2 floors only. Attractive cottage with 5 rooms and bathroom. Garage. Useful 


brick and timber built outbuildings. 


The grounds are of exceptional interest to garden lovers and include old brick walls ideal 
for fruit, orchard, kitchen garden, boating pond, beautiful forest trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Ref. M.45,648.) 


(Tel. : REG. 8222. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 
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Telephone No. OSBORN & MER‘ ER 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Regent 4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





Ideal for School or Inctitution WANTED IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 
WEST MI DJOIN- occupying a good position facing South-east and com- 
ERN DLANDS SHROPSHIRE, ee OR ADJ manding a pleasant outlook 
To be Let AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
) tained by a client i 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED | Messrs. Osborn & Mercer are re in coed ord 
| to secure an Agricultural Estate of about 9 order and quite up to date with 
Attractive country house standing in own grounds and Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (3 with lav. basins) 
containing exceptionally fine reception rooms, 15 bed- 2.000 ACRES 3 bathrooms. 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. ’ Company’s electricity, gas, and water. 
Electric light and all conveniences. Solely for the purpose of investment. 2 Cottages Stabling 
gaevane eases ueiewe wis « iain abiaite ap dilbainin teen Delightful gardens and ments. well matured and 
4 ill interested owners 0 Q ‘ t xtending to ¢ Y, 
communicate in confidence with R.B.W., c/o OSBORN AND su 9 -_ ate a — es: —— 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. MERCER, as above. For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,271) 
WILTS “AND GLOS BORDERS SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
In a delightful rural district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
350ft. above sea level. South aspect. DAIRY FARM, LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES The Residence stands high ’ 
A Modern House of on sandy soil with southerly 
character, well planned aspect, and has about 10 
and up to date. bedrooms, usual reception 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, rooms, ete. Modern 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. conveniences, 
Electric light. Central heating. Cottages. Stabling. 


Splendid range of Farm- ‘ 
buildings. tae ae 


Farmery. Fine range of aud ’ 
m ti - 
Attractive pleasure gardens, i eee 


stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 
Charming gardens, finely 














imbe arks i arklands, rich, well- ; ; 
timbe gg oa aa old Satored pastures, in all ] i ll t 4 
. about oa 
For Sale by 
OSBORN & MERCER. 240 ACRES SRR de, 
(17,267.) For SALE} by OSBORN & MERCER. 
ee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR <a 
LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-33. 





CLOSE TO WALTON HEATH 


Practically adjoining Headley Common. 


Ad 


IN A LOVELY UNSPOILT DISTRICT WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH OF LONDON. 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
IN A FINE POSITION WITH BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. 
GARAGES. EXCELLENT STABLING. 3 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS WITH HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS, ROCK GARDENS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN. GOOD PASTURELAND AND PADDOCKS. 
ABOUT 19 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


WOULD BE SOLD WITH SMALLER AREA. 





Full details and photos apply Owner’s Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1 








«st. sames’s JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK em 


Regent 0911 
: PLACE, S.W.1. AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY — 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


Half a mile of Trout Fishing included. 





HIGH BERKSHIRE 


Under 50 miles from London. 











EORGIAN REPLICA with a roof of olu tiles, 5v0ft, 


REO-BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in beautiful 
above sea-level, southern aspect, panoramic views, 


order, situated in centre of its own lands, in a lovely 


everything modern, and in first-rate order. 3 sitting rooms EORGIAN (1822) COUNTRY RESIDENCE, near! district Where almost all forms of country pursuits are 
6 bedrooms (lav. basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, | 300ft. above sea level, southern aspect, extensive views obtainable at low cost. Splendid bus services available. 
servants’ hall. Main electricity. Coy.’s water. Central and in a small park. 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- | Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
heating. Cottage containing 3 bedrooms and bathroom. rooms. Servants’ sitting room. Electric light and central 2 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 2 ‘‘ Black 





2 garages, stabling for 2, and other buildings. Gardens heating. Stabling and garage. Well-timbered grounds | and White” cottages. Splendid outbuildings, garage, ete. 
are attractive and include tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and pasture. Total area about 29 ACRES. PRICE Excellent gardens and rich pasture; in all about 
orchard and meadow, in all about 11 ACRES. Owner’s | FREEHOLD £4,300 (or house and grounds only). Owner’s | 23 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500. (Owner's 
authorised Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WuITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 7774). Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 7774.) Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,931.) 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I M A P L = Cc L Also at Veloso: 
Tel.: EUSTON 7000) & q 5, GRAFTON STREET, Gages 
hats O., TD MAYFAIR, W.I. 4685. 


TO EXECUTORS, | SS oe ‘ EC IRCA 1540 








TRUSTEES AND OTHERS WITH EVERY POSSIBLE MODERN CONVENIENCE. 


Situate in Sussex, and having a lovely panoramic view. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE HIGH 
PRICES RULING AT THE PRESENT FOR SALE : 
ME FOR THE ABOVE LOVELY OLD HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER having 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD oak floors, open fireplaces, fitted basins in bedrooms, large light windows, 
EFFECTS, LINEN, BLANKETS, etc. electric light, central heating, Aga cooker, ete. Accommodation includes hall, 
JEWELLERY AND DIAMONDS. 3 nice reception rooms, including a beautifully panelled lounge, 8 large bed- 
SALES BY AUCTION 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, and good offices. Garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. 
Double Oast house, large barn, very lovely gardens; with a fine walled kitchen 

Conducted in town and country. 
MAPLE & Co., Lrp., Tottenham Court 


garden, lawns for tennis, etc., rose garden, orchard, fine rhododendron walk. 
2 meadows. 

Road and 5, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 

W.1. Telephone: Regent 4685, | 





















IN ALL 10 ACRES 


Agents, MAPLE & CO., LTD., as above. 
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Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 


IN T 






FoR 
BR 
conditic 
liards r 
over, 

garden, 
Inspect 
25, Mot 





reworonene.: — - (GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS tess cites Eaton se 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster; S.W.1. 


HE BEAUTIFUL ST. GEORGE’S HILL 40 MILES LONDON ~ HANTS 


DISTRICT = Excellent service to Waterloo. In an ideal spot. Undulating country. Lovely views. 1% miles 











station. 9 miles main line. Near bus. 7 - NEAR BASINGSTOKE. 


1% 














ick AND TILED Fy aan Gat Oe HARMING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. Full 
ESIDENCE in first rate - ‘Fu : 

m. 12 bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 reception Bh non Cc of old oak, etc., but completely modernised with ELIGHTFUL OLD RECTORY. Modernised through 
room. Air raid shelter. Spacious garage and flat main water and electricity and central heating. 5 bed, |, A. with central heating, main e.l. and water. 7 bed 
Attractive grounds. Hard tennis court. Kitchen bath, 3 rec. rooms. Garage. Garden and kitchen garden. | 3 ath, 3 reception rooms, etc, Garage. Grounds and 
ete. In all about 7 acres. All main services £2,750 OR RENT £200 PER ANNUM. Possession | Paddock. Bounded by picturesque reach of Basingstoke 
ed and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE «& SONS, March next. Inspected and recommended, GEORGE canal. RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK.— Particulars _ of 
mt Street, W.1. (D.1145.)  TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A. 5038.) | GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street,W.1. (C. 3075 





























HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENT M S N C Tt IFNELL a INVENTORIES AND 
Country and London) rs. IN. ; o F.V.A. VALUATIONS MADE 












SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT. (Tel.: Ascot 818 & 819.) 


A WONDERFUL MODERN HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY THE ARCHITECT—FRANCIS LORNE, F.R.I.B.A., AND SITUATED IN A RURAL DISTRICT BETWEEN THE BERKSHIRE AND 
SWINLEY GOLF COURSES. 


IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
BERKSHIRE 


The accommodation includes 6-7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms, 3 reception rooms. Excellent modern 

domestic offices. Central heating throughout. 
Electricity, gas, main water. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


SWIMMING POOL WITH CHANGING ROOMS 
AIR-RAID SHELTER FOR 8 


CHARMING, WELL-LAID OUT GARDEN WITH 
OPTIONAL ACREAGE OVER A PERIOD OF 
YEARS 
Fuller details and view by appointment from Mrs. 
N. C. TUFNELL, F.V.A., Sunninghill, Ascot 
(Tel. 818). 














CHARMING MINIATURE ESTATE near SEVENOAKS SURREY 





Agents : 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 


In the heart of unspoilt country commanding lovely views. 


45 MINUTES LONDON Between Esher and Ozxshott. 


ATTRACTIVE CHARMING OLD FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 
HOUSE OF . r > Dah wTponT 
DISTINCTIVE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT. 
CHARACTER 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff sitting room, Central heating. Basins in 
2 reception rooms, sun bedrooms. All main services. Double garage. 
room, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
MAIN ELECTRIC WITH PRIVATE GATEWAY TO COMMON, 
LIGHT AND WATER. 
GARAGE. 14% ACRES FREEHOLD £5,950 


LOVELY GARDENS, ORCHARDS AND PASTURE. 
26 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,750 
\ “SHOW PLACE” OF INCOMPARABLE CHARM. — 
INCOMPARABLE CHARM Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


I. L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


A property of exceptional merit, strongly recommended 


CLOSE TO FAVOURITE HERTFORDSHIRE GOLF COURSE 


On gravel soil, 350ft. above sea level, facing South. 






NEAR ST. ALBANS. 15 MILES 
NORTH OF LONDON 






A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 













Lounge hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
box room. 






Company’s electric light, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Garage. 






LOVELY GARDENS WITH FINE YEW HEDGES 
1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE OR TO BE LET ON LEASE 








THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN SPENT ON MODERNISING THE HOUSE, PARTLY BUILT IN THE XVTH CENTURY. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. AGA COOKER. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
SOME FURNISHINGS COULD BE BOUGHT AT VALUATION. GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. 4 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE AND NEWLY STOCKED GARDENS 


9 FARMS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


SMALL GROUSE MOOR AND GOOD ROUGH SHOOT, 3 MILES FROM FAMOUS SALMON RIVER. 


ABOUT 2,000 ACRES 

(Approximate income £650 p.a.). 
FROM THE 
Wt. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PORTION OF THE ESTATE WOULD BE SOLD APART HOUSE AND 200 ACRES. 


Particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, (16,252.) 


ARGYELSHIRE. 2,900 ACRES WITH EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 

including a COMFORTABLE SHOOTING LODGE. 4 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, electric light. Central heating. The deer forest averages 
18 stags in the season. OR ABOUT 2,500 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART 
WITHOUT THE LODGE. Good fishing in the sea and lochs, rough shooting 
CURTIS & HENSON, Mount Street, W.1. (16,300.) 


AYRSHIRE. 10,000 ACRES FOR SALE, including MODERN FURNISHED 
HOUSE. To Let at £300 per annum. Shootings over grouse and black game 
moors produce 1,000 brace. Several arable and sheep farms. 


109 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS. FISHING AND GOLF. | 


and 


5, 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,257. :) 








’Phone: Grosvenor 2861 
’Grams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.’’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 














sities diab § YACHTSMAN’S IDEAL. £4,000. WHITCHURCH, BUCKS. In beautiful 

A "PARTICULARLY “ATTRACTIVE " cuits ki | old village, bus service passes. DE- ‘ SURREY 

ROPERTY FALMOUTH HARBOUR »verlooking ‘ 3 miles Farnham. 

\oprini-n ads IN JE si) | LIGHTFUL OLD RESIDENCE brought : : 
Ina B. . unspoilt district. Carricks Roads. UNIQUE SMALL Secluded 1 ag ; 
: 1S INCE. 2 recenti ; 2 up-to-date and with maine.|.,water, drainage secluded but only few minutes from bus 
MILES FROM LONDON, put | RESIDENCE. 2 reception, sun room, 2 I ge Aci Bes 
20 : P » put | bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity. and phone. 9 bed (h/c in 5), bathroom. ssicinmne 
quite ee ee aie mal of common Garages. Boathouse. Quay. Lovely | 3 reception. Double garage. Stables for 4. CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE. 

lands, 2 miles golf, miles station. sub-tropical gardens. Orchard and wood- Most attractive garden. 5,000 GUINEAS. 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 fitted « 
Exceptionally good modern RESIDENCE land intersected by stream. 4 ACRES. | —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley wash-basins. 
with well-proportioned rooms, central heat- —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley | Street, W.1. (17,855.) Central he ating. Main e.}. and water. 
ing, main water and electric ity. Fine oak Street, W.1. , ’ (17, 320.) 3,000 GUINEAS 6 ACRES ‘Aga’ apr eg 
panelling. 4 Teception, 3 bathrooms. 11 sas SOMERSET. CLOSE TO GOOD LARGE GARAGE. 
bedrooms. Garages. Excellent stabling, | WILTS. | STONE MANOR HOU SCHOOLS AND STATIONS (G.W.R. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. ROCK 
Dy cca geri popes oilers agen HIPPENHAM 7 miles, bus service and L.M.S.). WELL-BUILT MODERN ARDEN 
tennis court and 2 grass tennis courts, rock passes; 3 reception, 2 bath, 8 bed; main HOUSE. 3 reception, bathroom, 5 bed- nah Sate G 3) Eve mS 
garden, kitchen ie. paddock and | water, c.h.; garage, stabling; 5-roomed rooms, Main water, electricity and gas. PENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
pasture. 19 ACRES. WOULD DIVIDE. cottage. Gardens, paddock, 5_ acres. Telephone. Oak floors. Garage. Stabiing. ORCHARD, PASTURE and WOODLAND. 
Inspected, and Tights recommended by | BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. Farmery. Gardens, pasture and orchard.— 7 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley —TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, Reduced price.—TRESIDDER & CO.. 77, 
Street, W.1. (20,720.) | Street, W.1. (14,206.) W.1. 7 (20,934.) South Audley Street, W.1. (14,444.) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 — 


LOVELY PART OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. NEAR CHELTENHAM 


Magnificently situated on a southern slope with extensive views of the Cotswolds and Malvern Hills. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 











RESIDENCE 
WITH CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
FITTED WASH BASINS IN BEDROOMS AND 
ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED 


3 reception, billiard room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


STABLING AND LARGE GARAGE, 


LOVELY GARDENS. 


CAPITAL 


4 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £6,000 


A HOME OF GREAT CHARM IN AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF PERFECT 
TRANQUILLITY 


» Sackville | House, 40, Plecadiliy, ' W.1. 





(Entrance in Sackville S Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


UNIQUE SURREY ESTATE 


Adjoining extensive commons. Near Guildford. 


A FASCINATING PERIOD RESSERNCE 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 


Agents: 














A LUXURY RESIDENCE | 


In a lovely part of Sussex with unspoilable views. | 
ONE HOUR LONDON 








ULTRA MODERN | » 
LABOUR-SAVING SKILFULLY MOD- 
ne ts - ERNISED, LUXURI- 
RESIDENCE OUSLY APPOINTED 
AND LABOUR 
IN PERFECT SAVING TO A 
CONDITION SUPREME DEGREE. 
4 reception, 7 bed- 4 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms with wash basins, rooms, 4 bathrooms and 
2 bathrooms. nursery suite. 
Main electric light and Central heating. Main 
water. ‘“Aga’’ cooker. | electricity and water. 
LARGE GARAGE. a i 
CONVERTED OAST Swimming pool, Min- 


HOUSEWITHGAMES 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GOOD PASTURELAND. 


29 ACRES. 
A HOME’ WHICH 


Agents: F. 
Sackville Street. 


SOLVES THE 


L. MeRcER & CO., Sackville =, 
Te 


) 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


SERVANT PROBLEM. 


40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Regent 2481. 


ROOM 35ft. x 20ft. 2 farmhouses. 2 cot- 
‘ ; tages. Stabling and 
Hard tennis court. farmbuildings. 


iature lake and stream. 





212 ACRES FREEHOLD. FURTHER LAND IF REQUIRED 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 


House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. in 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 


MERCER & CO., Sackville (Entrance 


Agents: F. L. 
Sackville Street.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, Telephone : 
_ ansovense sguams, LONDON, W.1. WILSON & CO. _ Greener 1441. 


“BUCKS. 25 MILES LONDON 
LOVE LY PART OF S USSE x — unspoiled country, 600ft. up on the Chilterns. SO SOUTH DEVON 


50 miles London in picturesque unspoiled country. Beautiful position with lovely views over the estuary of the 


a Exe to the sea. 
MOST DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE rich in 
A old oak beams, open fireplaces and other characteristic DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. On a southern 


. Bere . slope. Drive approach. Hall, 3 reception rr ; 
features. Skilfully restored and modernised. & bedrooms, = 8 ; ; . Be ; rece ms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Electric light. Central heating, Ag Mg ol — Se. Rage Pp 
ete. The house stands high up with glorious views and oe ee oe rer ‘ly laid ou 
is surrounded by lovely old world gardens with tennis gardens, lawns, rockeries, kitchen garden, orchard, ete. 
court, orchard, ete. NEARLY 2 ACRES. Golf. Yachting. Fishing. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. £5,000 ONLY £2,650 FREEHOLD. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX SURREY 


Beautiful country, high up with lovely views. XViTH CENTURY HOUSE IN SURREY. In the 


heart of lovely country, facing due south inthe 
GINGULARLY DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE of its estate of ABOUT 100 ACRES. 13 Sadiounen dees 
in excellent order throughout, standing in lovely gardens 


with basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Every 

















and rk. Long driv Billiard and 3 r tion rooms a } ee : 
O bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Electric light. Central heating, 4 DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE RICH IN Teiicitral old gardens with lard court aed souaatt tees 
Main water. Garages. Stabling. Lodge and 2 cottages. . CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. MODERNISED and parklands, panaidiitaices 
Walled kitchen garden. Pleasure grounds of delightful AND FITTED WITH EVERY CONV ENIEN( E. 4 
character sloping to a lake with stream. Valuable wood- reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. Garage. BARGAIN PRICE FOR INVESTMENT OR FUTURE 
lands, and rich pasture land. Set within 25 ACRES including delightful old-world OCCUPATION. 
FOR SALE WITH 120 ACRES. gardens with small swimming pool. PRESENT INCOME ABOUT £500 P.A. 
Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents iy *— £ oo., 28 Mount Street, 2. Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. BERKSHIRE DEVONand S. & W. COUNTIES 
Tel.: Reading 4112. 
Twyford 3'5 miles, Reading 9 miles. THE ONLY COMPLETE 


~ CONVERTED JACOBEAN INN 
TRIANGLE OF 


BE ACONSFIELD, HIGH WYCOMBE LOVELY COUNTRY CONVERTED FARMHOUSE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


ND MAIDENHEAD a 
£4 000 Quaint charm and_ fascination. 7 bed and dressing rooms (h. and ¢. in all bedrooms), bathroom, 3 reception, good offices. Price 2/6. 
Hall, oak-panelled dining room, 

lounge, 29ft. long, 5 bedrooms (basins, SELECTED LISTS FREE 
h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Co.'s electricity STAFF SITTING . 
and water. G: on ‘ACRES FREEHOLD. ROOM. CELLAR. 
cottage About )UTHOUSES. 

'WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as abov' OUTHOUSE RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 


ELIZABETHAN HOUSE and 19 ACRES GARAGE FOR 3-4. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


Suffolk-Essex border. Abso- 
£2,25 lutely rural. Excellent condition, 
Old beams. Fine open views. Vestibule. 





STABLING FOR 4. 
COLS WATER. OWN 








Lounge hall, 2 other reception, 6 bedrooms, Sens . 
bathroom. Electric light. Central heating. ELECTRICITY. weenie AND NORTH 
Bungalow. Stabling. Garage. Pretty CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT (@) WOLDS 
garden and rough pasture. a, - ALSO A BUNGALOW 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. é : 
BERKSHIRE DOWNS CRES, GAR- G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 

vE Y ‘G AND NEWBURY : 3 bins” ORCHARD, - 

NEAR READING AND NE R Sake . = Sate PADDOCKS. (Establisl.ed over three-quarters of a 
£2 75 Close excellent bus route and 4 Century). 

’ station. High up. Magnificent 
views. Hall, cloaks, 3 reception, 6 bed- oat a i ; 
scan. tatknemm. On'e quate Mana. FREEHOLD £4,250 ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
water and gas. Central heating. Garage A - 
2 ears. Finely wooded gardens over Apply Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Estate Agent, SUNNINGHILL 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
2 ACRES. Ground rent £5 a year. (Ascot 818.) (Tel.: 2102.) 




















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., as above. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


‘COUNTRY PROPERTIES FOR SALE tS TO LET WANTED 


























eae en a a Te, HROPSHIRE. A very desirable small ARNES, 40, Ferry Road, beautifully ERKSHIRE. Wanted for immediate 
CoTswotos. A ee a COUNTRY ESTATE of 150 acres including furnished, self contained,’ all electric, purchase large or small residence, within 
CULTURAL holdi 4 om talons St seg i a modernised residence containing 4 reception parquet, ground floor flat, detached house, fair reach Reading. No agents. Write, 
VULSURAL DOING COMPrising & Sone aK rooms, 5 bedrooms, baleony, baths, cloaks, Radiogram, etc. A.R.P. shelter. Near buses, B.S.D., 19, Streatham Court, Streatham, 
Stonesfield-slated house, containing 3 recep- domestic offices, etc., and a complete flat on tubes. View evenings after 6.30. week-ends. S|W.16. 
ers or 1F sages 2 bathrooms, electric the second floor, or a further 5 bedrooms 2 —— — — ae a eS ee 
ight, all modern conveniences. electric lift, a'r-raid shelter, good water supply ERKS. TO LET FURNISHED for about 
340 acres of arable and pasture = po me 2 garages, pon tr and ae | B 8 months, in Berkshire village, charming }{EREFORD, GLOS, OR SOMERSET 
land and woodlands. ; well-laid out grounds, all in excellent order. modernised 17th century FARMHOUSE, " preferably. Wanted to purchase or rent 
2 cottages, ample buildings with A good Farm with new farmhouse, up-to-date attractively furnished. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 unfurnished, COUNTRY HOUSE (8-10 bed- 
electric light installed. __ farm buildings and 2 new cottages situated bath, large modern kitchen; Aga; central rooms); main electricity, 2 cottages. Nice 
For further particulars, apply, FRANKLIN ANJ near the picturesque village of Claverley heating; main water, electricity; garage; gardens and grassland. B.,’’ TRESIDDER 
JONES, F.S.1., Land Agents, Frewin Court, 5 miles Bridgnorth, 10 miles Wolverhampton. outhouses. 2 ACRES garden and orchard.— AND CO., 77, South pe, “Street, Wd. 
Oxford. Apply, WM. Miniriz & Son, Land Agents, COL. Ropinson, Orchard Dene, Blewbury. Sas Seana ae 
— —— —_________—-_ Wootton. Bridgnorth. anne. To, be LET Fu RNISHED in OME COUNTIES. = Genuine buyer 
, - — veaceful old-work Jerkshire village, wants to purchase immediately a modern 
EVON. 1s ee See Se sea th OMERSET. Charming GEORGIAN picturesque old COTTAGE; 3 bed, bath, country teal but only requires vacant 
TYP bust ENCE. ao - tic 3 | tl RESIDENCE, 3 miles Glastonbury. ° 2 reception; electric light; main water; possession after the war. 4 to 7 bedrooms. 
d + orig recep = Pot rns — Jarge reception rooms, 5 bed. Main water. garage; well-stocked garden; 5 guineas per 2 acres upwards. Situated in the area 20 miles 
9 bed (fitted basins h/c). Central heating. — pjectricity available. 6 acres prolific orchard- | week.—-Full particulars of WALTER BUTLER, north, west or south of Uxbridge, Middx. 
Telephone. Wired electric light. Garage for 4. jng ¢9500 Freehold. Vacant possession 4, St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford, Berks. Reply Box 846. 
Stabling. Nicely timbered grounds. Tenni Ladv Dav. F. L. Hunt & Sons. 9, Hammet Tele shone 3205. . ’ 
and other lawns. Kitchen garden. Orchard Street Taunton. : et eepee . ; PATS i 
pasture and woodland. £4,500" 24 acres i ma , AMBRIDGESHIRE. Furnished House ONDON (within 1% hours, less preferred, 
TRESIDDER & C0O., 77, South Audley antag pegueeoes to let in Cambridge. 5 bedrooms, «ce. anywhere). Advertiser, active buyer, 
Street, W.1. (8802.) UFFOLK. Choice Tudor RESIDENC E Large garden. 4 _. weekly. I. H., 78, New requires a good COUNTRY HOUSE. Must be 
and 35 —_ ——— undulating Oxford Street, W.C.1. Mus. 9322/7. rural Queen Arne George (or that mee 
——— cerca country, easy reach Ipswich. 3 reception, = EVO cARTH TT : a 5/7 bed. Electric light essential. Small ole 
4 bed, bath (h/e); e.1, delightful garden. EVON, SORTH. Delightful "country garden, some peak on a little woodland if 
DEVON (SOUTH). On outskirts of import- 3-roomed bungalow; good outbuildings. <A residence facing south, garden, electric possible. Ideal would be with or near fishing. 
ant country town a few miles from the sea, —Feally choice home. Freehold £2,200. Posses- ©0°king, central heating. Half -mile shop. Full price willingly paid for right place. Please 


6 months’ tenancy. 8 gns. per week. Box 847. .end fullest details to J. WESLEY-JONES, 


offerir 
appre 





ag a charming home combined with an : Woopcock & SON * 
7c s — CK & SON, wich. 
ating investment. First class RESI- _— . ‘: Ipswich 




















: —— —— ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. Charming mo- 3A, Onngton Court, 8.W.3. 
IE . AND AGRICU > RO- , ’ 
PER’ TY of ‘DO. ACRES. Mell” p— Pe we URREY. EPSOM. For Sale, a very fine N ven detac hed HOUSE OF c H. ARACTE R a 
33  enntainina ¢ i ; , MODERN RESIDENCE on 2 floors only with i Matured Garden and Orcharc SOUIRE 
»sidence j x 2 rece 6 bed, bi } ‘ J 
ante Ae my #44 w Ith best — hee and easy to run, nicely situated, close to the Glorious country position. Safe area, 60 miles ae 8 \S a frechold cite in < uiet, 
MAIN WATER and ELECTRICITY. 1 mile famous Downs, yet convenient for station and north of London. Two floors; 2 reception. 4 secluded and pleasant environment ‘neat 
orm may Ahan Early possession. £5,500 shops. Good hall, cloaks, loggia, 3 reception double bed, bath, h. and c. Rent 5gns.— Coa t Seamn —— = cee eee 
Hewitt & Co., Land Agents, Exeter. 4.979,  100ms (one 28ft. long). Compact offices, 7 bed = ASHBY, 5, George Row, Northampton. comprising about 12 acres, Well-timbered 
4 wy Le é 5s, & »« Awdiv, 7 saatees - 2 . ” : sing ab Sa Ss. . 
—- — Lovely garden, ‘well ‘matured, ‘with tennis SOMERSET. Attractive Georgian RESI- land with laid out grounds, orchard and 
Som” Sukeiek aucun” Hak ceaed oan DENCE in Bath to let furnished. 4 recep- vegetable garden. Open countryside situation 
LEICESTERSHIRE. POSSESSION OF Fre thold. ed. 350 mar ol ‘OsExTOS & co tion, 5 bed, 2 bath, good servants quarters, preferred. Mains services. Main railway 
RESIDENCE. INCOME FROM LAND. Auctioneers, Epsom. Tel.: 1330. small garden. Moderate rent.—Reply Box 839. _ facilities. Particulars to Box 955, omen, 
ST-CLASS HUNTING, FISHING AND S iG zh a a 7 oe 8, »S 1.2 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTING, FISHING AND SHOOTING. Pag ter OUTH COAST. To let furnished, less Serle Street, London, W.C.2 a 





cuuaae aadiicen to maaieianed aaameto ot SUSSEX and a glorious vie w of the SOU TH crockery, plate, cutlery and linen | at 
1% acres, 4 reception, billiards room, 7 bed- DOWNS. A beautiful house, well-planned, 4 guineas weekly. 2 bedrooms with h/c basins, A2 QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
rooms, bathroom, main services and modern well-built, in parklike grounds, containing bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen with of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
conveniences: beautiful gardens, kitchen lake and walled kitchen garden, swimming pool electric cooker and larder, in wing of modern effec ted through the Specialists, L. 
garden, orchard; ample outbuildings and and stabling, cottages, farmhouse. For photo- country house, beautifully situated 2 miles MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 

graphs and partic ulars see KNIGHT, FRANK from SOUTH COAST IN SAFE AREA. CENTRAL through their Agency during the past three 








2 fire F s showing 
age an poe pte ce tithe free; showing AND RUTLEY’S announcement on page 843. HEATING AND H/C WATER AVAILABLE AS FOR months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
Full details and price of Woopcocks, 30, St. — REST OF HOUSE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE.—Apply £15,000. ‘Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
George Street, London, W.1. USSEX, Wie? tp elite th ot OO. ad ss GH ASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
- rental value £700 after allowing for all URREY, charming modernised country invited to send may Wo. . Rev a 
Sop ASR outgoings. Situated in West Sussex village. COTTAGE to let unfurnished. 2 reception, Offices, 40, Piccadilly 1 aii a 
SURREY. WALLINGTON. Picturesque Property consists of 10-roomed residence, all bathroom, 2 bedrooms, modern kitchen. 2481- - 

surroundings. Artistic HOUSE,5 bedrooms, modern conveniences with model farmery, Electricity, water, modern drainage. Garage. ints 

2 reception rooms, usual offices, charming gar- orchards, ete., over 7 acres. A walled in  Well-stocked garden. Rent £125 p.a. inclusive A T. UNDERWOOD & CO. have many 
den, garage ; £1,500, mortgage £1,000 if desired market garden with house and 3 acres. Also rates, water and_ electricity——ROBERT W. * buyers — idee Thre a 
istate ces nree Bridges, 


—FINLAY HILL, 4, Stanley Park Road, Wall- 13 well-built cottages, ete. Price £12,750, or FULLER, MOON & FULLER, The Estate Offices, Surrey, etc. 


ington. "Phone 2748. near offer. Apply Box 843. Epsom. Phone 558. Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
HAMPSHIRE 


On the outskirts of a picturesque old world villaye and 5 miles from a main line junction with express service to Town. 


THIS PRETTY PERIOD RESIDENCE OF THE 
COTTAGE TYPE 


With 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 3 reception rooms. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 








Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines), 








STAFF COTTAGE with 5 bedrooms, bathroom, large sitting room. Also a gardener’s 


cottage. 








BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, LOVELY OLD TREES, FERNDEN HARD 
COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
IN ALL ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. A ROD ON 
THE TEST CAN ALSO BE PURCHASED 
Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. (62,087.) 





BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTOR OF THE LATE HON. MRS. KATHARINE E. COLERIDGE. 


DARBY GREEN HOUSE, BLACKWATER, 
NEAR CAMBERLEY 


Blackwater Station 1 mile, Camberley 3 miles, with electric trains to Waterloo every 
half-hour. London 32 miles. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED ON 2 FL te Dai ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
FACING DUE SOUT 


Hall, schoolroom, covered loggia, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 


Company’s water and electric light. Radiators throughout. Garage for 2/4 cars, etc. 


FORMAL AND GRASS TENNIS LAWNS. WILD GARDEN. 2 PADDOCKS AND 
FINE AVENUE OF POPLAR TREES, SUMME RHOU SE, ETC. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8} ACRES 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,500. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents-- JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 

















CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 Hines) 


: FARMS — ESTATE AGENTS _ FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


Rucks-oxon. SPLENDID DAIRY BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
AND STOCK FARM. Nearly 200 acres COUNTIES, especially concerned with the END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
all pasture. Superior Residence, stone built. Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
6 bed, bath, 3 reception. Fine accredited NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. shelters, resident wardens.  Steel-frame or 
buildings. FREEHOLD, POSSESSION, > reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- W.2. 
tempting price—Apply, BENTALL, HORSLEY ground stations within 1 min. 














ONDON. W.1. FINE MODERN BLOCK 

FROM £200-235 P.A., ALL FLOORS. 

2-3 bed, 1-2 bath, 2 reception, kitchen, c.h., 

itt, shelter. MIVART, 59, Connaught Street, 
Pad. 1642 and W embley 4550. 











eon 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE. aa on ar ia =. — - sii aniniartaeanclinee ire 
(KEN. 0855.) READING, CAVERSHAM ew modern, newly furnished flats from ‘Vy PATS : — 
= Seseaital and WOKINGHAM. 3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. Lonon. CITY I LA rs IN Qt TET 
PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT SQUARE. 2-roomed and bed-sitting 
AMBRIDGESHIRE. NEAR NEW- ——— QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK. W.2 suites UNFURNISHED and FURNISHED 
MARKET. Most valuable mixed farm. chahie | " —% each with own bathroom and_ kitchenette. 


Full details from the LETTING OFFICE Pee - “ 
aesctltai " ia 210° Modern building, restaurant, optional domestic 

2. Ss. 1818. “ A > onan 

Gl, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 161 service, garage. Club (licensed) MODERATE 
RENTALS ON SHORT TENANCIES. Nos. 


200 acres. Same owner 40 years. Excellent Devon AND 8S. & W. COUNTIES.— 
house and buildings. All good repair. £5,000. The only complete Illustrated Register 
Apply, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaALpRy, (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 


184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (KEN. 0855.) BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 6/9, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C.1. (Clerken- 
a as —_-  — LONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1, Well 4723.) 
: : xuriously 4 inte x F > build- Te ee ee 
EVON, NORTH, near Barnstaple. Stock | saMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN jing. ‘Restaurant and full service, Lift, CHL 
ceeiininie Geesas ca Gaia Pee TIES.—22, Westwood Road, Southamp- and C.H.W. Cosy §/C FURNISHED Lounge ONDON. MANSION FLATS. MOD- 
£6,500.—WooDcock Sox, Ipswich. tO, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. Business Flats with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing ERATE RENTALS, SHORT TENAN- 
: CIES IF DESIRED.—Apply. ESTATE OFFICE, 


established over 100 years. Closet. From 3% G@NS. WEEKLY or UNFUR- 
P ‘ Lissenden Gardens, N.W.5 Gulliver 4360. 
KENT. To be let with vacant possession. 


= NISHED ‘Pied-a- -terre rt 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 

Dairy Farm. Particularly good house. LEICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- pps _ — 

Buildings adapted for accredited milk. 203 ties. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co.. Chartered , 

acres. About 3 miles from Edenbridge. Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. Market Har- ONDON (WHITEHALL). = VANDON 

\pply, R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, 107, Bell borough 2411. COURT, 66/70 PETTY FRANCE, S.W.1. 


























Street, Reigate, Surrey. 





M!OLANDS. ENORMOUS BARGAIN. 

Tithe and land tax free. Triangle— 
Sheffield, Buxton and Manchester. Must be 
sold owing to owner having serious accident, 
“| no longer farm. Splendid buildings. Ties 
for 46. Nearest to £3,000. FREEHOLD, 
POSSESSION .—Apply, BENTALL, HORSLEY 
ND _BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3 
(KEN. 0855 a 





")XON-BUCKS BORDERS. Splendid 

DAIRY FARM, 170 acres, with good 
ouse(6 bedrooms). Excellent range of model 
uildings for accredited herd. £7,500 including 
tock and implements.—TRESIDDER & Co., 
7, South Audley Street, W.1. 





SUFFOLK. Grand Dairy and Corn FARM, 

342 ACRES, almost tithe free; charming 
d-world house: cowhouse for 55; 6 cottages. 
— £7,000.— Woopcock & Son, 
pswic 





SHOOTING 


}4!THERTO OWNER shot about 3,000 

acres mixed, keepered, mostly over arable, 
now available owing to military service. 
Restricted. Particulars, G. B. HILLIARD AND 
SON, Surveyors, Chelmsford. 








HROPSHIRE, lLorder counties and North 

Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LTD., Shrewsbury. (’Phone 2081.) 





SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(‘Phone : 2061.) 





SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
woondc ned & SON, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and ‘Auctioncers. 
SPECLALISTS IN COUNTKY PROPER- 
TIES. Phone Ipswich 4334. 





gUSSEXx AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
JaRVIs & Co. of Haywards Heath specialise 
in High Class Residences and Estates in all 
parts of the Southern Home Counties, many 
of which are placed solely in their hands for 
disposal. Telephone 700. 





YORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., Midland 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Insurances ‘of all kinds. 


ONDON. WESTMINSTER, JUST OFF 

EMBANKMENT, close to Houses of 
Parliament. Charming FLAT in SMALL, 
EXCLUSIVE MODERN BUILDING. 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, reception room, lounge hall, 
kitchen. Central heating. Constant hot 
water. Rent £250 p,a. Specially constructed 
AIR-RAID SHELTER. Apply, ASSOCIATED 
LONDON PROPERTIFS, LTD., Estate Office, 
Caxton Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 8202. 





ONDON. FURNISHED AND_ UN- 

FU Sige <- ATS AT PARK WEST, 
MARBLE ARC . 9-floor modern steel 
and concrete building with BELOW-GROUND 
SHELTER. Furnished, 2 rooms (k. & b.) 
with service, 4% gns. weekly, or 4 gns. 
without : 3-month tenancies. Unfurnished, 
1-5 rooms (k. & b.) from £195-€285 p.a. Club 
with swimming pool and restaurant.—Apply, 
LETTING OFFICE (C.L.). Phone Pad. 3043. 





ONDON.—FURNISHED FLATS and 
BEDROOMS near WHITEHALL: any 
period from one night. Complete VALETING 
and DOMESTIC SERVICE. Meals in flat or 
restaurant. Unfurnished Suites also available. 
Air-raid Shelters, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion.—SsT. James's Court, Buckingham Gate, 
Westminster. Vic. 2360. 


Unfurnished flats with hall. sitting-room with 
bed aleove, kitchen and bathroom. Also 
two-roomed flats are available in this excep- 
tionally fine building which is equipped with 
every modern convenience, Partial service. 
AIR RAIDSHELTER. Period to suit tenants, 
Estate Office on premises. Tel. : ABB. 3628. 





LONDON. BRONDESBURY (best part). 
First floor FLAT in well arranged modern 
block with extensive grounds Peme aeere 
3 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Rent £1: 

p.a. Apply, Sole Agents, HAMPTON & Soxs, 
Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. REG. 8222, 





ONDON. GROUND AND SEMI-BASE- 

MENT FLOOR FLAT, 5S. Kensington in 
quiet road. 3 beds, 3 reception, kitchen and 
bath. All conveniences. Rent £150 p.a. ine. 
or offer. Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. REG. 8222. 





LONDON. IVERNA COURT, Block 1, 
Wright’s Lane, off Kensington High Street, 
W.8. Ground floor FLAT, facing gardens. 5 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom, ete. Air raid shelter, 
Rent only £150 p.a. inclusive. Spray Head 
Porter, or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., Arling- 
ton Street, London, 8.W.1. REG. 3399, 
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BOURNEMOUTH: O &X SONS ee ane oe , 
| , xX ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S. ms F.A.L T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I1. 
R. ALEC ‘HAMBRO. BOU RN} EMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


SOUTH DEVON i 


10 miles from Okehampton. 30 miles from Exeter’ 
) > Sa Se Company’s electricity and  pwoer. 
: ie ss Heated garage. Picturesque cottage. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OUT WITH 
LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
AND SHRUBBERY. KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ROCK GARDEN, ETC. 








FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION MARCH 1943 


A BEAUTIFUL BRICK AND 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


COMMANDING LOVELY VIEWS 

OVER THE RIVER TORRIDGE 

AND OCCUPYING A PLEASANT 

POSITION ABOUT 300FT. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL. 


The whole extending to an area of about 


4 ACRES 


1% MILES OF FISHING FROM 
ONE BANK OF THE RIVER TOR- 
RIDGE, THE WELL-KNOWN 
SALMON AND TROUT RIVER. 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, billiards room. 
Convenient and up-to-date offices. 





For particulars, apply, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD MAIN WATER, 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


(Independent boiler.) 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 


MODERN RESIDENCE 
EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 


(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 

containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 

basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 

houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. ‘by 1éft. 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (1sft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Garage for 3  cars.. Glasshouses. 

Tastefully arranged Gardens and 

Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 

oak copse, good pastureland, heather 

land; the whole extending to an area 
of about , 


37 ACRES 


Servants’ Hall 





Good domestic offices. 


Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Rend pay Sidinanesnih, 


YORKSHIRE—WEST RIDING 
2% miles from Wakefield. 6 miles from Pontefract. 16 miles from Doncaster. 
THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF 
THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
CROFTON HALL ESTATE 
INCLUDING 
THE EXCELLENT MIXED FARM KNOWN AS DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 122 ACRES, WITH ATTRACTIVE HOUSE AND 
ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS 


THE WELL-PLACED SMALL DAIRY HOLDING KNOWN AS BEDFORD FARM OF ABOUT 10% ACRES 








21 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION ARABLE AND PASTURE LANDS, MOSTLY WITH VALUABLE LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGES. ALLOTMENTS OF ABOUT 
8 ACRES. 6 COTTAGES WITH GARDENS, AT CROFTON. OAKENSH AW GRANGE. THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON. MAIN WATER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE, 

THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF JUST OVER 

308 ACRES 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 28 LOTS AT THE STRAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1941, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold previously by Private Treaty). 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. LAcEy & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, or of the Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONS, 
Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


FOR SALE AT £3,000 LESS THAN COST | 
IN A FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL PART OF BOURNEMOUTH 


Adjoining the Meyrick Park Golf Links with private gate to the 15th Fairway. Close to bus and trolley bus routes to the centre of the town. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
AND ENVIABLY SITU- 
ATED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


THOROUGHLY. WELL-BUILT 


—> 


AND 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED. 


6 bedrooms, 2 maid’s rooms, 

2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Entrance and staircase halls. Well 

designed offices and maid’s sitting 
room. 


Large garage. Greenhouse. Air- 
raid shelter. Central heating. All 
main services. Fitted basins in 
bedrooms. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. LAID 
OUT WITH WIDE SPREADING 
LAWN, FORMAL ROCK GAR- 
DEN, ORNAMENTAL SHRUB 
GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
THE PROPERTY COMPRISES TWO LARGE SITES ONE OF WHICH COULD BE SOLD OFF AT A REMUNERATIVE 
PRICE IF NOT REQUIRED. PRICE 4,000 GUINEAS 


_ Fororde rs to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old C hristchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


FOX & ‘SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44- 52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 
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"Grams: ‘‘ Estate 
Harrods, London.’’ 


ESTATE 


Phone: Ken. 1490. 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices. 








ONE OF BAILLIE SCOTT’S BEST 


EXAMPLES— BUCKS 


Overlooking park and golf course. 


RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 


DESIGNED IN THE he STYLE AND fg 


MILES BEACONSFIELI 


3 reception siete 10 bed and dressing cel 


Main Services. Central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GARDENS FORMING AN IDEAL SETTING. 


TENNIS COURT, PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND KITCHE 
OF ORNAMENTAL 
IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 


Inspected and eS ‘ HARRODS LTD. 
= : Renstagion 1490. 


62/64, 





SOUTH- WEST CORNER OF SUFFOLK <3 


CHARMING XVIITH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Delightful situation about 11 miles Bury St. Edmunds. 





THE RESIDENCE HAS A WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS, MULLION WINDOWS 


AND OTHER FEATURES. 





TREES AND SHRUBS, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Extn. &( 7.) 





c.3 
BETWEEN ALTON AND WINCHESTER <4 
Retired situation, beautiful surroundings. 
| 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
LY FITTED. ABOUT 600FT., ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
Entrance hail, 2 reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms and 2 attic rooms. Bathroom 
4 bathrooms. and usual offices. 
Electric light, modern draining, telephone, good water. 
HARD Double garage and other useful outbuildings. 
N GARDEN, VARIETY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND 


IN ALL 13, 


Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Sole Agents : 





3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light, 


Garage. 1 cottage. 


central heating and other conveniences. 


BEAUTIFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, 
KITCHEN 


WELL MATURED PLEASURE GARDENS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 


KITCHEN GARDEN 
IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : 





A most gracious home. 


c.2 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 8 MILES 


Amidst beautiful undulating country, convenient to small 
hamlet. Local bus service passes the property, other bus 
services 1 mile. 


A HOME OF ARTISTRY AND CHARM 


CONSISTING OF A PERIOD HOUSE, REPLETE 
WITH ALL MODERN COMFORTS AND 
CONVENIENCES. 


3 fine reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main water. Electric light. Central heating. Fitted basins. 


Excellent outbuildings. Double Oasthouse. 


2 cottages. 


Garage for 3. 
MOST LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND 2 PADDOCKS, 

IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 


62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809.) 





TO BE LET OR SOLD 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 





|CHALFONT AND LATIMER 


Within 7 minutes’ walk of the station and only half amile from 
well-known Golf Course. 





WELL BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
OF ARTISTIC DESIGN 
In a most pleasant and secluded position. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main water, gas and electricity. Constant hot water, 
Partial central heating. Garage. Studio with north and 
top lights. Useful outbuildings. 
LOVELY, GARDENS WITH VERY FINE YEW HEDGES, 
LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN AND ORCHARD, 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,000 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
(Tele. : 


62/64, Bromp- 


ton Road, 8.W.1. Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 








KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ACRES 


HARRODS. LTD., 


7 bed 
Co.’s water. 
Entrance lodge with 3 bedrooms. 





PADDOCK, ETC. 
ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 


62/64, Brompton Road, 8S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. 


Yartn. 306.) 


c.4 


OVERLOOKING A BEAUTIFUL BERKSHIRE 
COMMON—NEWBURY & READING 


Easy reach of station and buses. 





MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 large recepvion rooms, 


and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, offices) 
Electric light. Central heating. 

_2 reception rooms. Bathroom. 

Useful outbuildings. 


complete 


Garage. Stabling. 
TENNIS COURT. 


GARDEN, PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 
Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


c.2 
PADDINGTON 35 MINUTES 
10 minutes from main line station and golf links. 
SITUATED ON HIGH 
RESIDENTIAL 


GROUND, IN A 
AVENUE, 


QUTET 


ATTRACTIVE, WELL MAINTAINED 


RESIDENCE 
FACING SOUTH, AND ENJOYING VIEWS TO 
WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE DISTANCE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, billiards room. All 


main services. Garage. 


WELL KEPT GARDENS WITH TENNIS 
COURT 


FREEHOLD £3,000 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: 


Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 














and Haslemere 
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IS ON A WARTIME BASIS 


FINISH has DETERIORATED 
DEVELOPMENT has ACCELERATED 
RELIABILITY is UNIMPAIRED 


AFTER THE WAR 


FINISH will be RESTORED 
DEVELOPMENT will be ADVANCED 
RELIABILITY will not VARY 








K-L+G- SPARKING PLUGS LTD. PUTNEY VALE, S.W.15 























“ Jonas and Mr. Pecksniff . . . . softly advanced towards the kitchen window through 






which the mingled light of fire and lamp shone upon the darkening night.” 


GOOD LIGHT 
Characterised by Mazda 


SS Cherry Pecksniff had no concealing blackout, and so /# 
SS Jonas and her father were able to look in upon her making Uf 
= up the household accounts —a model of industrious i yy 
me domesticity. Also, unlike us, she had no Mazda Lamps 
to give her cheerful brilliance at very low cost. 







COILED-COIL Lanes 
The Nations Leght 


~<elgy — = es 
in England by The Brisith Thomson-Houston Co. Lid 








os 











Gosh! ltl 
bea great day 


when theres enough 


BR OLAC and 
MURAC 


again for all my jobs 


says PAINTER BILL 


To-day, supplies of these paints 
are strictly lim:ted and because of their exceptionally long 
life should be reserved for those jobs where protection 
against rust and rot is vital. If your decorator is temporarily 


out of stock—remember the best is always worth waiting for. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol! & London) LTD. 


Broadmead, Bristol 


London Office & Warehouse: 1-5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.1 
THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 





25/ more heat 


from your coal allowance, 


the elimination of laborious stoking up; the 
maintenance of your rooms at a pre-determined 
temperature and a clean and tidy boiler house. 
These are some of the advantages of installing 
an Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Stoker. We 


shall be pleased to give you full particulars 


on application. 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


or 




















Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 


London, 37 Pembroke Sq.,W.8. Birmingham(4), 12 Whittall St. Glasgow, 103 Douglas St.,C.2 
Leeds (1), 6 Carlton Chambers, Albion St. Manchester (13), 184 Oxford Rd. 
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VA / 
W Faithpul — nih thon I°n 


With measured and stately sina the farm horse went about his daily jobs. Faithfully he 
fulfilled his allotted tasks in his own time at his own pace. It meant nothing to him that time 
is as precious a commodity to the farmer as the very seed he sows and the grain he reaps. 
To-day, the inevitable spirit of progress is replacing the equine “Old Faithful” with an ‘Old 
Faithful” of steel and iron...the “CATERPILLAR.” Its muscles never tire. It needs no 
grooming, no dosing. It never goes sick. It never needs rest. In its compact engine this new 
“Old Faithful” combines the power of scores of the old variety. Yet its “feed” costs little, its 
maintenance is negligible. It does the work of many horses and many men in less time and with 


greater efficiency. A “Caterpillar” on his land is the mark of the farmer who farms progressively. 
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HATFIELD, HERTS.: 
’Grams: Tractors, Hatfield 
’Phone: Hatfield 2333 
MIDLANDS: 

Spare Parts and Service Depot, 








“Wl 


’Phone: Bilston 41731 


CHESHIRE: 
Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 


coyote / SCOTLAND: 


AX 







ae A ae 







g Yj Yy A y Wy Y Distributors, L.O. Tractors Limited, 
Millfields Road, W/olverhampton. W,4% rGnt ee oo j Coupar Angus, Perthshire. 
Z q 





SERVICE ‘s caer eoeial 
come j Telephones: Coupar Angu: 4/5 
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WINTER COMFORT 


Wi the long, dark evenings now with us, the fireside 


again becomes the social centre for family and friends. 


Harrods Galleries are still able to offer a large variety of 
pre-purchase-tax pieces, and the three-piece suite illustrated will 
add a new brightness, luxury and comfort to your fireside, and 


prove an investment, too, against rising costs of furniture. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 
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Harlip 


LADY MEYER 


Lady Meyer—whose marriage to Sir Anthony Meyer, Bt., Scots Guards, took place last week at Eton 

College Chapel—was, before her marriage, Miss Barbadee Knight, and is the only child of Mr. and 

Mrs. Charles Knight, of Datchet, Buckinghamshire, and Lincoln’s Inn. Sir Anthony Meyer is the only 

child of the late Sir Frank Meyer, Bt., M.P., of Ayot St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire, and of Mrs. Bendix, 
of Eastington Manor, Gloucestershire. 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2$d., Canada 1}d., 
Elsewhere abroad 23d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
CountrY LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
‘AFTER THE WAR 


HE scope of the Committee, with Lord 

Justice Scott as Chairman, which has 

been appointed by Lord Reith, in con- 

sultation with the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, is very much that of our Green and Pleasant 
Land series. In effect, it is to review the Barlow 
Report on the Location of Industry the other way 
round: from the country point of view. ‘The 
conditions which should govern building and 
constructional development ’”’ in the country, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of agriculture, 
are to be considered, and such aspects as “‘ part- 
time and seasonal employment, the well-being 
of rural communities, and the preservation of 
rural amenities.’’ Our articles have shown how 
important and complex are the issues con- 
cerned, and the appointment of the Committee 
is to be welcomed. In the Chairman, and such 
members as Lord Radnor, Lady Denman, Dr. 
Stamp, and Mr. Thomas Sharp, the personnel 
commands respect. One of the initial decisions 
which the Committee will be called upon to 
face is the question of rural communities, raised 
again in Miss Denby’s article in this issue. She 
vigorously attacks the policy of distributing 
industry in country areas, advocated by Mr. 
Osborn and Mr. Thomas, on the grounds that 
it will destroy the integrity of the traditional 
agricultural community; and more particularly 
the official planning policy of a maximum of 
eight houses per acre which, she maintains, 
produces something neither town, village, nor 
country. There is bound to be a period of 
disorganisation following the redistribution of 
industry which, it must be remembered, has 
already begun. But it may be thought that 
the new blood and increased rateable value 
thereby introduced to rural areas will com- 
pensate it and produce a more vital society in 
the long run. On the other hand, the rigid 
insistence on detached or semi-detached housing 
makes the planning of satisfactory communities 
very much more difficult than if greater varia- 
tion were permissible. 


HOME GUARD TRAINING 
HE general instructions for this winter’s 
training of the Home Guard have been 
issued. They are wisely based on the principle 
of developing what has already been learnt, 
and the use of weapons already received, by 
the more advanced elements, keeping these so 
far as possible separate from men in the recruit 
stage as regards training. As the elementary 
stage is left behind, the keenness of commanders 
is increasingly tested, especially by the approach 
of winter and long nights. Conditions vary so 
widely with a unit’s terrain, as between town 
and country, residential areas and villages, and 
even between the compact village and scattered 
group of homesteads, that it is difficult to 
generalise. But while some platoon and com- 
pany commanders have obviously brought 
their men to a considerable pitch of efficiency 
and team spirit, others have been less successful. 
Glaring differences can be found even between 
platoons of the same company. To some extent 
this may be due to accidents of terrain. A 
platoon with a compact position to defend and 
a central headquarters is easier to manage 
than one, for instance, that, for tactical reasons, 
has to man positions scattered over several miles 
of broken country. Yet a keen commander 
will contrive to overcome these obstacles. It is 
a question whether company, and still more 


battalion, commanders keep a sufficiently strict 
watch on platoon parades. More frequent 
surprise visits would yield an index to both 
platoons’ and their commanders’ real efficiency. 
Some of the latter, it might well be found, could 
advantageously be asked to attend one of the 
excellent training courses for officers, or in some 
cases be replaced by men who have evinced a 
truer gift of leadership. 


HOME-BAKED BREAD 


ADY RIDLEY has taken up the cudgels 

in defence of the northern housewife who 

still bakes her own bread in her own oven as 
her predecessors did before her. Lord Woolton 
proposes to raise the price of flour and to reduce 
the price of bakers’ bread. The idea appears 
to be based on the usual theory about mass- 
production: fuel is to be saved and labour 
eliminated by inducing those people who now 
bake their own bread to buy their bread from 
the baker. This sounds specious enough and 
might conceivably have some effect in towns, 
even in the north of England. But it ignores the 
situation of many rural households in all remote 
parts of the country and challenges the most 
cherished tradition of all North Countrywomen. 
Those who live in the south have, as a rule, no 
conception at all of the almost religious light 
in which the Yorkshire or Lancashire mother 
takes her duty as baker of bread for the family. 
From a social point of view she would die a 
thousand deaths rather than confess to laziness 
and neglect by being seen carrying a baker’s 
loaf home. She knows that she is herself a 
past-master of the art of bread-making—an 
art far more varied than the baker esteems it. 
Her loaves and her tea-cakes are rightly the 
envy of her neighbours. Her currant loaf is 
famous for miles. She has her other cooking 
to do on the kitchen range. It would waste 
rather than conserve fuel to abandon her bread- 


baking. As for saving labour, there is only her 
own labour involved. She charges nothing 


for that, but the baker would have to pay 
someone a wage, however multiple his methods 
might be. Even looking at the economics of 
bread distribution the gain from cutting out 
home baking seems a negative one. Lord 
Woolton is a North Countryman and should 
have ‘‘known better.’’ Or so they will say in 
those parts. 
AT NIGHT 


OUND the Horseshoe Wood went I, 
Noticing the star-decked sky— 
Cassiopeia and Altair, 
Vega with her dazzling stare, 
Capella and the Pleiades, 
All such shining friends as these— 
And the burning brash’s smell 
From the worked-out quarry’s well; 
Sweet scent of a clover-stack 
Standing near the muddy track; 
Shed grey leaves a sycamore 
In the summer greenly wore; 
Rain-dark ones an ash tree hath 
Dashed to pieces on the path; 
Last field-crickets’ crinking sound, 
Barking of a chained-up hound; 
A small breeze at hide-and-seek 
Among lofty beeches meek. 


Once a bramble’s long thin arm 
Tugged my sleeve in false alarm. 


Noticing sound, touch, smell and sight, 
Round the wood I walked by night; 
Round the Horseshoe Wood I went, 
Filled with the night’s vast wonderment. 


N. L. Bricut, Royal Artillery. 


WREN CHURCHES AND GUILDS 

R. JOHN SUMMERSON, who is Deputy 

Director of the National Buildings 
Record, took a decidedly realistic view about 
the damaged City churches in his address to 
the Architectural Association. To insist that 
all should be re-built is, he thought, futile; 
some were never particularly distinguished, 
others are destroyed beyond reconstruction. 
Others, such as St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. 
Mary le Bow, and St. Lawrence Jewry, are 
either universally admired or are important 
*‘guild”’ centres, like St. Bride’s, the ‘“‘cathedral’’ 
of Fleet Street, or St. Lawrence, the City 
Corporation’s church. These should certainly 


be reconstructed. Sir Giles Scott, in his recent 
Royal Academy Discourse on re-planning the 
City, accepted the possibility of some churches 
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not being re-built, but hoped that in all cases 
their towers would be preserved. They truly 
make the City’s skyline. But Sir Giles empha- 
sised that no high blocks of buildings should 
be allowed in their immediate vicinity. ‘‘The 
beauty and religious significance of these deli- 
cate gems of architecture are lost, indeed they 
become ridiculous, if they are buried, over- 
topped and overwhelmed, by great blocks of 
City offices.’’ The burden of re-building and 
re-furnishing certainly ought to be shouldered, 
partly if not entirely, by the nation-wide 
communities who use, or might use, these 
churches. 


A LOSS TO CRICKET 


HE death on active service ot Pilot Officer 
Kenneth Farnes adds one more to the 
growing list of those young men who, having 
early attained fame by their athletic prowess, 
have now given their lives to a more deadly 
game. Farnes loved cricket. As he himself 
told in a pleasant little book on his cricketing 
experiences, he walked out of the bank in which 
he first worked and announced to his family 
that he was going instead to watch the Aus- 
tralians at Leyton. Such firmness was not to 
be resisted; he went up to Cambridge, got his 
blue as a freshman, was a regular member of 
England’s Test Match eleven, and then began 
as a schoolmaster what would no doubt have 
been a happy and successful life. A fast bowler 
with his litheness and hostility is always fas- 
cinating, and he is the more impressive if he is, 
as was Farnes, a tall man who brings the ball 
down from an alarming height. Farnes was 
big, tall and strong, and incidentally got his 
blue in the more ponderous art of weigh‘- 
putting. He was to some extent a bowler of 
moods, on some days carrying all before him 
with a victorious venom, on others by com- 
parison innocuous. Judged at his best, how- 
ever, as when he put the Players to the rout 
in 1936, he was a really fine bowler as well as 
a really fast one. He played in Test matches 
during the summer at home and likewise in 
Australia and South Africa and the West Indies, 
and was only 30 at the time of his death. 


THE PIGEON PEST 
LTHOUGH they are apparently less 
numerous than usual in some parts of 
the country, our native pigeons, when reinforced 
by overseas contingents, are still a menace 
no less formidable than that of rats to crops of 
almost every kind. Sporadic shooting by 
individuals is unfortunately of little use: 
nothing short of ‘total war’’ makes any real 
impression on creatures numbered by the 
million. In this connection it may be suggested 
that one reason—possibly the chief reason— 
why, despite repeated exhortations by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, organised shoots fall 
far short of their potential value, lies in the 
price of cartridges. Pigeon shooting, though 
classed as a national duty, is in fact a luxury 
pursuit. For medium-priced cartridges ‘at 
12s. 6d. before the war have been subject to 
two increases of 2s. since, and from a cost of 
16s. 6d. last autumn have now risen by the 
purchase tax to 20s. 9d. per 100. So bang goes 
2i%4d. every time, and at that figure few 
men can go out nonchalantly to any shoot 
designed to make a real impression on the 
pigeon hordes. It is only equitable that taxa- 
tion should be spread, and that none of us should 
profit at his neighbour’s expense. At the same 
time, if we are to assist the Government in the 
preservation of our food supplies, it is only 
reasonable to ask that our co-operation shall 
not be penalised. Even the good average shot 
would hesitate to back himself to kill 30 per 
cent. of high pigeons on a windy day, and it is 
safe to say that the difficulty of getting guns is 
due to the fact that few of us can afford to 
spend 10s. for every dozen birds brought down. 
Consequently for every pound accruing from 
the purchase tax the country is probably losing 
ten in crop damage which would be avoided 
were willing helpers less heavily burdened. 
Incidentally, last year, shooters were lucky to 
get 6d. (4d. was more like the average price) 
for birds which in at least two cities were 
being retailed at 2s. 6d. a head. This suggests 
that a control price, designed to cover at least 
to some extent the shooter’s increased costs, 
might not only stimulate a more vigorous 
campaign but also put another “ black market”’ 
out of business. 
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A RIVER’S INFANCY : 


G. Bernard Wood 


THE AIRE AT MALHAM, WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


WO or three Scottish correspondents 
have written, in reply to my query, to 
say that yellow-hammers are as plenti- 
ful as ever in their part of the world, 
and a possible explanation is that some of our 
English birds have migrated northwards in 
search of the flint and gravel roads they like 
to frequent. Such conditions are hard to find 
in the south of England where district councils 
now treat with tar all the lanes and by-ways 
as well as the main roads, and one does not see 
to-day those cheery dusting parties of larks, 
yellow-hammers, and sometimes partridges, 
that were such a common sight in the past. 
Some time ago I started the hare about 
big gatherings of magpies, and this animal is 
still running steadily, with reports coming in 
almost every week of assemblies that run into 
hundreds. ! have never seen the birds gathered 
together in such vast numbers myself, but on 
the other hand I do notice to-day far more 
magpies than one used to see some three or 
four years ago, and every patch of woodland 
seems now to hold a pair of screaming jays. 
As I write there are four jays having a differ- 
ence of opinion in the oak tree in front of my 
window. This may be only a local condition, 
but on the other hand from all parts of Britain 
there are reports of a great increase in every 
form of vermin, and this of course is due to the 
reduction of keepers. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER very common sight to-day is a 
stoat hunting a rabbit in broad daylight, 

but this is not definite proof that the stoat is 
increasing in numbers. The truth of the matter 
is that the stoat is severely rationed in these 
times, and though he may be registered for his 
supplies in the neighbouring warren it is by no 
means certain that he will obtain his require- 
ments there, for so many other wild animals 
are drawing on this shrinking food reserve; not 
to mention local agricultural committees using 
cyanide gas. This being the case, when a stoat 


does get on to the line of that rare animal the 
rabbit, he is not going to let human beings, 
traffic or dogs interfere with his dinner, and is, 
as the result, far more obvious than he was in 
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the past when he could afford to take his time 
and exercise some discretion over the catching 
of his meals. 

The other day my two dogs, together with a 
stoat, hunted the same rabbit in a patch of 
gorse for the best part of 10 minutes. From 
time to time I caught glimpses of the quarry 
and the two hunting parties, and it was quite 
obvious that the stoat was not going to give up 
the chase because a pair of blundering idiots 
were doing their best to make a mess of things. 
When finally the dogs gingered up the half- 
mesmerised rabbit sufficiently for it to break 
cover and make a get-away, the stoat came out 
of the gorse to watch, chattering with rage and 
using the most appalling language. 

The whole business reminded me of a scene 
that occurred in the village butcher’s shop 
recently when an aggressive-looking woman 
with a bulging basket was short-headed for the 
last pound of sausages by a fragile blonde, who 
looked as if she had never worried about such 
mundane things as sausages in her life. 

* * 


* 

HE keeper and his “‘larder’’ have been 
held up to contempt and condemnation 
for years because occasionally among his 
exhibits were found barn owls, which are well 
worth their absurdly light weight in gold for 
the useful work they do, together with pere- 
grines, buzzards and other rare hawks, whose 
good deeds are not so obvious. On the other 
hand the maligned keeper did see that the jay 
and magpie population was kept within reason- 
able bounds, and when one remembers that in 
the spring these rascals live almost entirely on 
the eggs and nestlings of other and more useful 
birds, not to mention partridges and pheasants, 
one must admit that the keeper’s good deeds 

outweighed his lapses. 


* * 
* 


FTER a recent military exercise in this 
part of the world, a circular letter was 

sent round to all units calling attention to the 
lack of precautions taken in some _ places 
against the evil machinations of ‘‘spies” and 
“‘fifth-columnists.”” Several instances were 
quoted of “spies” gaining access to offices 


where they were able to see maps, and there 
was one particular case where an ‘‘enemy” 
staff colonel so impressed sentries and officers 
by his tabs and scarlet hatband that secret 
files, plans of operations, and even cigarettes 
were produced for his perusal and consumption. 

After this the gilded staff will know where 
they get off, and they must not grumble if, 
hostile or friendly, they spend 24 hours of the 
next exercise locked up in a cellar on bread 
and water. In our heart of hearts we all resent 
the awe and servility the red-banded cap exacts 
from the wearer of its unadorned brother, and 
if encouraged suitably and officially we are quite 
willing to do something about it. Many of us 
have not forgotten the last war and the staff 
leave train from Victoria, where youthful 
A.D.C.’s, blazing in unblemished scarlet, lolled 
at their ease while lieutenant-colonels and 
majors of the trench-living ‘“‘P.B.I.”’ stood up 
in the corridors of the ordinary. The trouble 
with the Australian soldier is in the opposite 
direction. There is the famous story, a chestnut 
to many, of the Commander-in-Chief of the last 
war who, when passing a solitary “‘digger’’ lead- 
ing a horse, failed to extract a salute from him. 

“‘Do you know who I am?” asked the 
C.-in-C. 

“‘No,”’ said the Australian laconically. 

“T am the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force.”’ 

“‘And a damned good job too,” said the 
unimpressed Australian. ‘If you take my tip 
you'll hang on to it.’ 

* * 


* 

PEAKING at Hornsey on October 18 Lord 
Croft said: ‘“‘My deliberate opinion is that 
the Home Guard will block any invaders from 
sea or air until our mobile Regular Army is 
able to crush them. Whether the invader 
lands on our shores or drops from the skies, 
the Home Guard will have to fight @ outrance.”’ 
Well, if this is the considered opinion of 
the Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
War, it is so difficult to understand why certain 
members of the Home Guard have been fined 
in police courts for arming themselves in 

preparation for the task they are to perform. 








THE POWER OF 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


HE Russians’ reverence for all art 

which has a historical value compelled 

the Soviets to re-build shattered 

churches, destroy others (such as the 
Church of Our Saviour in Moscow) which, they 
said, were built to the glory of the Tsars and 
not to God; and, in particular, to restore the 
holy ikons. They began this work about the 
same time as they put the slogan over the shrine 
of the Iberian Virgin, leading into Moscow’s 
Red Square: “Religion is the Opiate of the 
People.’ The Western world has heard a great 
deal of the godless attitude of the Soviets 
towards the Church; it has not yet heard 
enough about the restoration and preservation 
of these marvellous ikons. 

The ikon is essentially a shrine before 
which one can worship. Every Orthodox 
Russian had one in his home, usually dozens 
of them, very often hundreds. The best ikons 
are the severest, painted on flat slabs of wood. 
After these came the degenerative embellish- 
ments of gold, silver, jewelled robes—and the 
bronze, cast ikon, with enamel mosaic. 

After the Revolution the Russians began 
collecting these ikons from the palaces, the 
wealthy city houses, from country estates, 
from churches, monasteries, even from peasant 
huts. As long ago as the winter of 1928-29 
there were 30,000 of them in the Historical 
Museum at Moscow alone. In that winter the 
Soviets temporarily closed this museum, dis- 
charged its director, Professor Anisimov, fore- 
most ikon expert in the world (who gave me 
the photographs reproduced here of ikons in 
restoration); and the reason they gave for 
closing it was because of the ‘‘demoralising 
effect of these ikons upon the people.”’ 

This admission brings out a fact of great 
importance concerning ikons which has hitherto 
been almost unmentioned in Europe. The ikon 
has a long, bloody history, beginning with the 
controversy whether there should be such things 
or not. In the wars between the partisans 
of image-worship and the iconoclasts, which 
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THE IKON 





1.—_SHATTERED CHURCH CUPOLAS AT YAROSLAVL WHERE WHITE 
GUARDS FOUGHT THEIR LAST FIGHT IN 1918 


Years later the churches of Yaroslavl were restored or re-built by the Communists 


split the primitive Church in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the iconoclasts—the image- 
breakers—believed that a material representa- 
tion of any divine personage was a profanity. 
The partisans, led by their doctors, actually 
believed that these images (the ikons) were 
not merely representations, but that they were 
emanations of the archtype—vehicles of the 





2—IKON OF THE ADORATION, NOVGOROD SCHOOL. 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

















3.—THE TRINITY, 
SCHOOL. 


supernatural personality represented—and that 
they were possessed of an inherent sacramental 
value and power, such as the name of Jesus had for 
the earliest believers. Russian belief in the ikon 
borders on the belief in magic. And it is a be- 
lief held to this day—not only among peasants. 

It is not until you are able to grasp this 
belief in the magic and miracle-working power 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE NOVGOROD 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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of the ikon that you can understand 
its stubborn persistence in so many 
households under the atheist Com- 
\unists; nor the common spectacle 
{ peasants, beggars, workmen, men 
d women from the Old Régime, 
arlessly prostrating themselves 
fore the Iberian Virgin at the 
tes of Moscow’s Red Square, 
der the very eyes of Red soldiers 
d policemen, in that very godless 
nter of 1928-29. Nor, if it comes 
that, will you understand the 
parent apathy of the Red soldiers 
tching them. 
This wonder-working ikon was 
lieved to be so miraculous that in 
2 old days rich Russian merchants 
id to have Her taken from Her 
‘ine, carried through the streets 
Moscow in a carriage drawn by 
horses, led by bare-headed atten- 
nts, and carried from room to 
ym of their house during their 
t moments on earth—or even to 
ss family festivals. 
Also, unless you can compre- 
nd the ‘power’ attributed to 
se ikons, you are unable to con- 
ve how the early monks, priests, 
en the peasants who painted them 
inaged to get such a sublime, 
stere holiness into the faces of, 
rtainly, the early, true-Russian 
hool of the Novgorod-Vladimir 
ons. And you cannot realise 
en the full mystic force of these 
iinted plaques of wood until you 
see an ikon-restorer, with his burning 
irits and scalpel, peeling off the 
dirt, candle soot, the gold, silver, 
and jewelled embellishments, the 
degenerate faces painted over the 
purer early ones, until is laid 
bare the full fanatic austerity of 
saints and holy scenes—at which 
not even an atheist could stare 
without a thrill. 

From a scientist’s point of view 

this restoration was a labour of love, 
done by unbelievably expert crafts- 


4.--THE MOTHER AND CHILD 
Parts of this ikon, originally Byzantine, were painted at 
different times between the eleventh and nineteenth centuries 


S61 


men, whose unbreakable rule was : 
no touching-up, no re-painting. But, 
watching them at work, you invari- 
ably had the feeling that they them- 
selves were caught in the spell of 
the holy scenes they were revealing. 
And to watch the centuries being 
peeled away from the astonishing 
power of the early ikon is an emo- 
tional experience that must stir 
any Westerner into a belief himself 
in the permanency of the Orthodox 
Russian faith. 

“T love it, love it, love it; it’s 
the finest ikon in all the world !”’ 

Thus spoke Davidov to me as 
I watched him working on the 
ikon of St. Nicholas, thirteenth 
century—now one of the most 
famous in the world—while the 
white snow blazed outside us in the 
rose-coloured Kremlin of old Nov- 
gorod. 

Davidov, now engaged in 
finishing the restoration, had been 
working on it for over a year. The 
white light with which the snow 
filed the room brought out its 
colours vividly. 

I watched Davidov work all 
that cold morning on a space of 
about two square inches. It was 
shocking to watch; he seemed so 
drastic ! Dipping a paint-brush ina 
bottle of prepared spirits he smeared 
this over the jewelled robe and then 
lighted it. When the flame died he 
rubbed some more of the prepara- 
tion over the hot paint. As he 
rubbed the precious robe turned into ‘ 
a yellow scum. This Davidov deftly 
removed with the scalpel. ‘‘One— 
two—three—four——’ he said as 
he ruthlessly removed the jewels. 
He said contemptuously: ‘This 
jewellery represents a _ decadent 
epoch. There was no need for jewels 
with the pure Novgorod or Vladimir 
ikon. This is the decadent influence 
of Europe.”’ 

He then spoke of Novgorod 


5 AND 6.—IKONS DURING THE LONG PROCESS OF RESTORATION 
No. 5 is an ikon of St. Nicholas. In No. 6 the restoration has revealed a second left eye 
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7.—OUR LORD TEMPTED BY THE DEVIL ON A MOUNTAIN 


The painter’s crude idea of a mountain contrasts with the delicacy 


of the work 


when this ikon was first being created. Nov- 
gorod was one of the greatest cities in the world 
in those days. The great white walls of St. 
Sophia Church had been standing nearly 
200 years. Novgorod had its own factory on 
the Norse island of Visby, was trading with 
Byzantium and Arabia to the east, with the 
Black Sea in the south, with the Scandinavians 
to the north; and at the time when John of 
England and his knights were gnawing bones 
in their banqueting halls, there were 400,000 
people within Novgorod’s walls. 

All this was shown in the ikon painted 
for this great Church stronghold; it was in the 
assurance of its convincing colours, in its con- 
fident freedom, in its powerful richness. It was 
there, in the ikon, in the painted story of St. 
Nicholas. Nicholas came from Asia Minor. 
His powerful face on the golden ikon is tanned, 
his thinking forehead high-domed; his nose is 
imperious, sharp, aquiline. His hair is scant, 
short-cut and grey; and he wears a close- 
cropped grey beard. But his eyes !—one must 
resort to that abused expression: The Holy 
Fire. For there it burns. His eyes are not 
arrogant: they burn with Faith. It is an 
expression which was lost to ikon painters, 
never to be regained. And it is not the work 
of a solitary inspired man, possibly a genius— 
for over 100 men worked on this ikon of St. 
Nicholas at the same time. 

This famous ikon is bigger than most 
doors. Around the great central figure of the 
Saint are sixteen panels, showing the events of 
his life; his birth, his ordination; he sets out, 
reaches an Eastern city—you see him above 
the bowed populace; he is being brought gifts— 
a man brings a horse, and both horse and man 
kneel to him. He crosses a sea—done in beauti- 
ful cream waves—and above him three black 
devils dangle by their legs. They are supposed 
to show the three catastrophes that might befall 
him on the way, which he must have overcome; 
for another panel shows him turning the govern- 
ment of a huge city over to a humble peasant— 
an object lesson in humility. And what painted 
propaganda for an illiterate peasant’s eyes ! 

Remember that these holy ikons were being 
painted by people who really believed they were 
creating emanations. Possibly many of them 
were illiterate themselves. Certainly many of 
them had never travelled; they strove to 
picture the Divine Life—yet most of these 
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Russian ikon painters had never even seen a 
mountain. 

Hence you have ikons like that in Fig. 7, 
these symbolic, imaginary flakes of rock being 
the monks’ idea of what a mountain really 
looked like. You find this motif, almost stan- 
dardised, in nearly all Russian ikons where the 
Devil takes Our Lord up on the mountain to 
tempt Him. And look at the palaces he is 
showing Him. In the Stroganov school, always 
done in minute panels, the cities, Kremlins, 
and scenes depicted in delicate rose red, blue, 
gold, seem to come to life as you regard them, 
Small wonder that even their creators regarded 
them as supernatural. Faith, more than skill, 
guided their hands. 





9—PRIEST IN A BOWLER HAT 
Photographed by Mr. Farson at Kiev in 1929 
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8.—VLADIMIR VIRGIN. FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
The motif of the 


central figure was introduced to Russia by 
Dutch artists 


Greek painters, bringing the ikon from 
Byzantium, very often pictured the faces of 
aristocratic Byzantine youth instead of taxing 
their powers to portray saints. Succeeding 
centuries of Russian monks painted over 
original ikons and church frescoes with the 
abandon with which you would paint your 
house when you thought it needed a coat. The 
Dutch came in and almost prostituted the 
Russian religious purity with the fleshy saints 
of Simon Ushakov, looking like fat, stuffed 
Dutch merchants themselves, their eyes cynical 
and scheming. And the Dutch artists returned 
to Europe with a motif, taken from ikons such 
as that shown in Fig. 8, which they European- 
ised in their devotional paintings. All this 
with the metal, silver and gold appliqué, and 
the jewels appliquéd during the decadent cen- 
turies, the modern ikon-restorers are casting 
away. 

The ikon of the Iberian Virgin stood below 
my window which faced Moscow’s Red Kremlin. 
I saw her being removed. One morning I 
watched a Red soldier wrestling with the golden 
Angel and the Cross which stood above her 
shrine. He overcame the Angel. He cast it 
down into the cobbled street where it was 
driven off with the Iberian Virgin. 

All afternoon I searched Moscow to find 
the Virgin. At last I discovered Her in a back 
yard of a poor house off one of Moscow’s richest 
streets. Three priests were standing guard 
over Her. They had already found some wild 
flowers and put them in ordinary table glasses 
before Her to make a shrine. They were grim 
in their dignity—utterly fearless. 

I thought: Purified by the fire of the 
Revolution—sustained by their faith in these 
ikons—the priests and monks who survive 
the present ordeal of the Church in Russia 
will be some of the finest disciples of Christ in 
all history. 

I had many ikons in my London home 
The most precious was an atrocious object 
that I bought, out of pity, from a desperate 
member of the Old Régime in frozen old Rostoff 
Even I knew the ikon itself was a piece 0 
decadent trash, but it had a peculiar, plain 
gold-like bronze cross dapped into it. 

‘‘But this is really valuable,’’ exclaimec 
Professor Anisimov, when I showed it to him i 
Moscow; ‘‘that bronze-gold cross is splendic 
workmanship, very old.” 
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MASS PRODUCTION OF POTTERY 


By HARRY TRETHOWAN 


O lovers of beauty in everyday things the words 

““mass production ’’ sound like a death knell. There 

are, however, many things that can be mass-produced 

to the benefit of the many, and thus articles once 
hand-made that were beyond the reach of the masses are now 
easily obtainable. Produced by the thousand, they are less 
expensive and more readily acquired. Such machine-produced 
articles in some instances are even more efficient when 
manufactured under such conditions. 

Metal goods of all descriptions—such necessary things as 
knives, forks, spoons and a host of other similar domestic 
implements—come to mind. But when a craft has become 
a considerable industry, such as the craft of pottery-making, 
the subject makes lovers of beauty hesitate. Pottery-making 
is more individual than most other crafts, yet the purpose of 
this article is to consider how the process of mass production 
could be, and is being, applied to this particular industry. 

If we take a trip to the Five Towns, we shall realise 
that the process is actually in being. Here we have a fragile 
article of utility that is continuously in evidence in the com- 
mon life of the population. Every day, many times of the 
day, cups and saucers, plates, dishes, egg cups, jugs and tea- 
pots are brought out for the several meals, tables are laid and 
cleared and utensils are cleansed, making more work for the 
housewife than any other domestic object. Handles are 
broken and plates chipped, and the spouts of teapots have 


an uncanny way of getting damaged. Thousands upon 
thousands of such pieces are produced in the potteries every 


week and it is a continuous performance. 


How are these things produced? It is said that a cup 
goes through a thousand processes before it is adaptable for its 
service. While in the past our forefathers made such things on 


the wheel, and every piece was hand-thrown in 
the primitive fashion of ancient times, the hand 
and the eye still play an important part in 
manufacture. 

The art of pottery-making is stillindividual, 
and every gadget designed for simplification 
of the process has in it a reminder of the facility 
and peculiar qualities of the material used in 
the making. Clay has the same propensities 
as of old, and all machines that make production 
more rapid, so as to meet the constant demand, 
call for hand and eye direction. The terms 
used by the potters are only appreciated after 
it has been possible to witness the manufacture. 

On our tour we visit each section in turn, 
and if we are privileged to visit the new Wedg- 
wood Works at Barlaston we shall discover the 
latest and most up-to-date arrangements for 
producing the wares, which lose nothing of the 
quality and form and line that have character- 
ised the work of this firm since the days of its 
illustrious founder. 

Here we see girls making cups and saucers 
as swiftly as knives are made in Sheffield. Here 
the expert man produces perfect plates by the 
dozen as you watch, and, as far as you are 
concerned, you say the quickness of the hand 
deceives the eye. But the cups are without 
handles, and thus the cup is passed to another 
girl who knows everything about the importance 
of handle attachment. 





IN THE SORTING WAREHOUSE 





Teapots and coffee-pots once made entirely 
by hand are produced by pouring clay into the 
prepared mould and, to the inexpert eye, 
have nothing to be ashamed of when com- 
pared with the completely hand-made pots. 
There are differences, and the expert detects 
them. 

Applied decoration, such as clay on clay, 
is associated with the names of famous artists 
and famous potters. Suppose the demand 
exceeds beyond dreams that of the early days, 
is there a way to overcome the slower process 
and get the same results? Maybe. Mass pro- 
duction is a daily experience in the potteries 
and to all appearances we have lost nothing by 
the way, but we can lose the charm, beauty and 
delicacy of the form and substance if care is 
not taken when planning to create on such a 
large scale. 

I repeat that pottery-making is individual, 
and in the twentieth century, when selecting 
wares produced in Stoke-on-Trent, we want to 
be assured that we are selecting the character- 
istic wares of Wedgwood, Copeland, Spode, 
Minton, Doulton, and the distinctive quality of 
other makers. A plea has been made for 
standardisation of the clay articles provided for 
our use, but standardisation has a bad taste 
and would destroy good taste. 

We accept the machinery that has been set 
up to produce more and more beautiful things 
within the reach of the leanest purse, but we 
condemn standards in shape at the outset. 

Concentration of industry resulting from 
the demands of war-time conditions is causing 
much heart-burning in the potteries because of 
this very evident problem of the individual. 
Whatever the Government expert, Civil servant 
or even the President of the Board of Trade 
may decide, it will be a serious loss to England, 
and a serious blow to our overseas trade, if 
such an industry is forced into a standardised 
mould. 

Design and the culture of good taste play 
a great part in this industry, and if so-called 
superfluous works are closed at the dictation of 
an over-zealous department we are likely to 
lose the teams which, although small, are the 
life-blood of the industry. If we are likely to 
make more and more cups and saucers we must 
remember that somewhere, and in many places, 
there must be cultivated a quality corner. 

Moulds, which are being used increasingly, 
are capable of producing any shape demanded; 
but pots were thrown onthe wheel, growing under 
the expert pressure of the sensitive fingers of 
the thrower, and there are only certain things 
that are possible in the manipulation of clay 
in the hands of the potter. The Staffordshire 
potter remembers this, and devises his machin- 
ery accordingly. 

So long as certain things are remembered, 





CONVEYERS ON WHICH WARE IS PLACED AFTER BEING “DIPPED” 
AND RUN THROUGH THE DRYING CHAMBERS 
A section of the new Wedgwood Works at Barlaston 


are capable of producing more and more beauti- 
ful things for our daily use and pleasure. So 
the plea for mass production is accepted as long 
as the machine does not dominate the man, as 
is the case in too many manufactures. The 
designer who is alive to the nature of the 
material, and who knows the uses intended, 
who has a respect for the best our nation has 
produced in the past, to him we delegate the 
important function of designing for and domin- 
ating the essential machine. 

Our forefathers were always looking out 
for new materials, new methods, new tools, and 
among the most enterprising was the founder 
of English pottery-making for the people— 
Josiah Wedgwood. But he was first concerned 
with the design, and to attain his ambition he 
sought and found good artists, whatever their 
previous .occupation in the world of art, and 
used them to our lasting joy. He set the ex- 
ample that we should always do well to follow. 

Design good articles and make thousands 
if it is possible, but the art must not be swal- 
lowed up and overwhelmed by the industrial 
spirit. This article, I hope, may reveal that in 
the pottery industry this plea will never be 
rejected by those who have the right attitude 
to this heritage of pottery manufacture in the 
best English manner. : 
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HOW FAST DO BIRDS 


FLY? 


By FRANK W. LANE 


LTHOUGH more speeds have been re- 

- corded for birds than for any other 

creatures, wide differences exist be- 

tween the published figures for various 

species. It is easy to understand the reason; 

if any one of a number of factors concerning a 

bird’s speed is neglected, erroneous or mis- 
leading figures may result. 

What are the factors involved in timing 
the speed of a bird? I think the following list 
covers them : 

(1) Velocity and direction of the wind at the 
height and in the immediate vicinity of 
the bird. 

2) Direction (including gain or loss of height) 
in which the bird to be timed is flying. 


(3) Distance covered. 

(4) Whether the bird keeps a fairly even pace 
for the course over which it is timed. 

(5) Type of flight and condition of bird. 


Interesting and, within limits, valuable 
records can be obtained without all these 
conditions being observed (and I admit it is 
extremely difficult to observe them all), but 
a brief explanation will show how misleading 
figures can be obtained when these conditions 
are ignored. 


(1) A wind blowing in 
the same direction as that in 
which a bird is flying virtually 
adds its own speed to that of 
the bird, and a contrary wind 
has the reverse effect. 

(2) The direction in which 
the bird is flying must, there- 
fore, be known, and it must 
also be known whether it is 
getting any increase or decrease 
of speed from the action of 
gravity. 

(3) and (4) Knowledge of 
the distance flown is an obvious 
necessity, and unless this is 
covered at a fairly even pace 
the result will show the average 
for two or more types of 
flying-speed. 

(5) Generally speaking a 
bird has three types of flying- 
speed : normal, accelerated or 
maximum (generally when 
chasing or being chased) and, in 
many Cases, migration. A few 
other birds, for example the 
peregrine falcon and golden 
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A. Brook 
GOLDEN EAGLE, WHICH HAS BEEN 
TIMED AT 90 MILES AN HOUR 


It sometimes uses the stoop, or power dive 


eagle, sometimes use also the stoop or power- 
dive. Even in the same species considerable 
differences of flying-speed are noticeable. Age, 
state of plumage, health and other physical 
factors modify the bird’s powers of flight. 
One member of a covey of partridges has been 
observed to fly 15 per cent. faster than the 
others when all were in full panic flight before 
a falcon. 

Ideally, therefore, any record which pur- 
ports to represent the speed for any given 
species of bird under any one of the types of 
flying mentioned above should be for a bird in 
perfect condition. 

In passing, I should like to refer the reader 
to C. Horton-Smith’s able little book The 
Flight of Birds (Witherby). In the chapter 
entitled The Velocity of Flight the author gives 
some valuable hints to the bird-watcher who 
desires to try his hand at obtaining reliable 
flying-speed figures. 


TIMING BY AEROPLANE 


Fortunately there are one or two timing 
methods available in which all the conditions 
I have mentioned can be met. And in the case 
of timing by aeroplane speedometer nearly 
all the conditions are fulfilled. In my view, 
timing by aeroplane speedometer is the most 
satisfactory method yet devised for obtaining 
the flying-speeds of birds which cannot well 
be timed by laboratory methods. 

In France birds have been harnessed by 
silk thread to an indicator which recorded the 
amount of line taken out as the bird flew and 
the time occupied. A simple calculation then 
gave the speed in miles an hour. The works 
of Marey, Houssay and Magnan should be con- 
sulted for details of this method. 

Another indoor method, used in this coun- 
try to find the pace of a bird shortly after it 
has risen from the sportsman’s feet, was 
particularly ingenious. In a covered range, 
where no wind-complications would be met, 
birds were made to fly 40yds. and then pass 
through two screens made of a very fine invisible 
cotton. The time taken was recorded by 
electrical chronograph, .and then the speed was 
worked out into miles an hour. By this method 
it was found that partridge and pheasant, just 
after being flushed, attain a speed of about 
30 miles an hour, the heavier bird being slightly 
the faster. 

When pigeons were timed by a similar 
apparatus the speeds varied between 26 and 
34 miles an hour. But in the case of all three 
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birds I think it can be taken that the distance flown before 
the testing distance was too short to enable maximum speed 
to be attained. 

Some years ago members of the Royal Air Force were 
asked to report data concerning the flight of birds which 
they met during their patrols. Some interesting figures and 
facts were obtained. One pilot reported that he had met a flock 
of 40 cock ostriches cruising at 17,000ft. ! 

Here is a list of speeds (in miles an hour) obtained 
by aeroplane timing : 

Partridge 40; brent goose 45; gannet 48; lapwing 50; 
snow goose 50 (this bird was being chased); swan 55; Canada 
goose 60 (chased) ; mallard (wild duck) 60 (for 10 miles) ; 
pintail 65; teal 68 (chased); canvas back duck 72 (chased) ; 
golden eagle 90; American cloud swift 95 (this bird circled 
round a ’plane travelling at 85 miles an hour); lammergeyer or 
great bearded vulture 110 (this bird was nose-diving) ; swallow 
150; duck hawk or American peregrine falcon 200 plus. 


DUCK HAWK’S RECORD 


I regard the record of 150 miles an hour for the swallow with 
some hesitation although other evidence suggests that a swallow 
can at times exceed 100 miles anhour. The 200 miles an hour 
of the duck hawk is one of the most amazing records I know. It 
first appeared in an American publication, The Bulletin of 
the Essex County Ornithological Club, and has been repeated in 
the great Life Histories of North American Birds which is in 
course of publication by the U.S. National Museum under 
the editorship of that veteran American ornithologist, A. C. Bent. 

The incident was recounted to Ralph Lawson by an expert 
aviator in whom Lawson had great confidence. Lawson wrote: 

‘“‘He (the aviator) was flying a small pursuit ’plane, which 
had a normal speed of about 125 miles an hour and, while 
cruising about at a considerable altitude, he saw a-bunch 
of ducks flying far below and ahead of him. Thinking 
to gain some experience in diving at a moving object, he 
turned the nose of his ‘plane down and 
opened the throttle of his engine, thereby 
gaining speed rapidly. While he was still 
some distance from the ducks he glanced at 
the wing-tip of his ’plane to see how much 
vibration his swoop was causing, and as he 
did so a hawk shot by him ‘as though the ’plane 
was standing still,’ and struck one of the ducks 
which fell towards the ground apparently 
lifeless. At the time the hawk passed the ’plane 
the latter was travelling at a speed of nearly 
175 miles an hour, and my friend thinks that 
the hawk was stooping two feet to his one, but 
of course that is only an estimate, as under the 
conditions no accurate computation was pos- 
sible. We do know, however, that this particular 
hawk was moving at a rate of speed much 
greater than 175 miles an hour and perhaps not 
far from double that rate.’’ 


In support of this statement regarding the 
tremendous speed of this most magnificent of 
all flyers two other records may be quoted. A 
duck hawk which was timed while it was hunt- 
ing over a fairly large field recorded a top speed 
of 180 miles an hour. The other record comes 
from H. Mortimer Batten, who tells how, when 
he was living on the shores of Loch Ken, 
“‘a peregrine used occasionally to come hurtling 
down the face of the Bennan for a matter of 
1,000ft. or so, in order to put the breeze up the 
wild fowl feeding on the loch. I never saw 


him strike at them, but, as his headlong descent 
down the mountain terminated, he 


would 
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FLIGHT OF THE 


COOT IN ITS TALONS 


corkscrew clean across the loch by sheer inertia, 
literally revolving at a giddy speed for the space 
of over a mile. It was, of course, difficult to 
judge, but it certainly seemed tnat he covered 
that mile over the water in the space of about 
ten seconds !’’ Or 360 miles an hour! 


Another bird which makes use of the power- 
dive and thus reaches tremendous speeds is that 
amazing pigeon known as the “Oriental sharp- 
shooter.’’ Pigeon-fanciers keep this bird in a 
loft with a very large opening and in a place 
free from obstacles. Both these precautions are 
necessary in view of the thunderbolt-like tactics 
of the sharpshooter. 


When the fancier enters the loft he flips 
one of the birds and it immediately takes off 
and ‘‘towers’’ to an immense height. When it 
is but a mere dot in the heavens the fancier 
signals by waving a large cloth or similar 
object. 

On receiving this signal the pigeon folds 
its wings and falls headlong to earth. The bird 
soon reaches maximum velocity, and its tre- 
mendous stoop causes a shrill whining sound 
like the high-pitched note of a shell screaming 
through the air. 

Just before it reaches its loft the sharp- 
shooter opens its wings, back-pedals violently 
and, still falling at a fast rate, bursts into its 
coop and lands, looking somewhat giddy, on 
its perch. 

Eagles, also, are masters of the power-dive. 
This aerial manceuvre has been witnessed particularly 
with the bald and golden eagles. 

I don’t know if it is a common habit of the 
golden eagle, but William Brewster records having 
seen one of these eagles ‘‘ revolving like a spinning 
bullet, if more slowly’”’ during its headlong descent 
to earth. He says that on one occasion the noise 
made by the eagle as it neared the earth was like 
the sound of “a strong wind blowing through pine 
branches.”’ 


As it is a much heavier bird than either the 
peregrine falcon or the “Oriental sharp-shooter’”’ 
the maximum velocity attained by a golden eagle 
after a stoop from an immense height (and they 
have been known to soar over two miles high) 
must be colossal. Seton Gordon, who probably knows 
more about golden eagles than any other man, says 
he has known one descend some 5,000ft. in six 
seconds. And that works out at 570 miles an hour— 
the speed of a fighter ’plane in a power-dive, or the 
muzzle velocity of a revolver bullet ! 


HUNDREDS OF SPARROWS 
IN FLIGHT 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT 
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The main fagade remodelled by Sir R. Smirke for Archbishop Harcourt after 1832 


NUNEHAM COURTENAY, OXON.—I 


THE SEAT OF VISCOUNT HARCOURT 


Built by the first Earl Harcourt about 1760 from designs by Leadbetter ; 


enlarged, and the landscape 


improved, for George Simon second Earl, by ‘‘ Capability’’ Brown, and the original gardens laid out by 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, the 

Liberal statesman, used to say that, if 

he had been the elder son and owner 

of Nuneham, he would have been a 
fory. What was a truism in the days of 
Disraeli and Gladstone did not prevent his 
son Louis from sustaining both the arcadian 
reputation of Nuneham and a part in later 
Liberal politics which restored the Harcourts 
to the peerage. The remark, however, was 
probably intended less as a criticism of 
possessions’ influence on political probity 
than as a tribute to the idyllic beauty con- 
ferred on this famous reach of the Thames 
by preceding generations at Nuneham, the 
maintenance of which, as with so much of 
eighteenth-century England, might well be 
closer to the hearts of its heirs, in Victorian 


the Rev. William Mason, about 1780 


times, than liberal reform and free trade. 
To-day the future of such places as Nuneham, 
infinitely more acute than when income tax 
was 6d. in the pound, is recognised as less a 
question of party politics than a problem of 
national planning. During the war, Nuneham 
has been adapted for work of national im- 
portance, owing to which it is not possible 
to illustrate the interiors with any degree of 
justice. But the gardens and landscape 
setting, for close on two centuries regarded 
as the place’s outstanding features, have been 
so admirably kept up, indeed improved, 
during the last 25 years, as alone to justify 
illustration at this juncture. And in doing 
so the story begun at Stanton Harcourt 
(CountTRY LiFE, October 3 and 10) can be 
carried on. 





2.—CYPHER AND CORONET OF THE LATE LORD HARCOURT IN TOPIARY, 
FACING THE ENTRY FRONT 


Iffley, Sandford with its lasher, then 
Nuneham, are the villages on the left bank 
of the Thames down-stream from Oxford. 
Punting up the river from Abingdon, a 
pastoral curving reach brings the house into 
view set back on a slope among hanging 
woods, its garden fronts looking diagonally 
down the reach which here flows from north 
to south. There is no lovelier stretch of the 
Thames, and a cottage on a wooded eyot 
off the foot of the park has long hospitably 
received boating parties from the University. 
The landscape, one of the masterpieces of 
“Capability’”” Brown, consists in a_ wide 
amphitheatre of stately trees, with the house, 
as it were, in the centre of the dress-circle, 
and the river the orchestra. Away to the 
left, from the terrace in front of the house, a 
grove of beeches, known as Brown’s Walk, 
curves along the slope towards a distant 
Object, which is none other than the original 
Carfax conduit, erected at the Oxford cross- 
roads in 1610, and removed and re-erected 
here in 1787. To the right of the terrace, 
walks leading through hanging groves form, 
with wide sloping lawns and vistas to a 
classical church on the crest of the hill, the 
main shrub and flower gardens, with the 
original handling of which William Mason, 
author of that charming didactic poem The 
EnglishGarden, had much todo. The creators 
of these scenes, with Brown’s and Mason’s 
help, and that of Whitehead the Poet 
Laureate for appropriate inscriptions on 
incidental urns and seats, were George Simon, 
second Earl Harcourt, and his wife Elizabeth 
Vernon: he a keener amateur painter than 
a Master of the Horse to George III, she, in 
private, the writer of occasional poems that 
delighted and surprised their friend Horace 
Walpole. 

This charming couple succeeded to 
Nuneham in 1777, where the house had already 
been built by Simon, first Earl Harcourt, 
in about 1760. He was the grandson and 
successor of the Lord Chancellor, who had 
bought the Nuneham property in 1710, the 
year after he had made his name as Attorney- 
General by winning the Sacheverell Case. 
He was the Viscount Harcourt, the friend of 
Pope and Gay and Prior, who established 
Pope in the tower of the old Stanton Harcourt 
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(Above) 3.—THE SET- 

TING OF THE HOUSE 

AS SEEN FROM THE 
THAMES 


(Right) 4.—A GLIMPSE 
UP A BACKWATER 
FROM LOCK BRIDGE 


(Below) 5. — THE 

GARDEN FRONT, 

OF WEATHERED 
GOLDEN STONE 
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manor house, living himself at Cokethorpe 
near by. Why he bought Nuneham is not 
recorded ; it was scarcely nearer to Abingdon, 
which he represented in Parliament, than his 
paternal home or the house that he built for 
himself. There was then only a small old 
manor h-use on the property, with an adjoin- 
ing village round the medizval church on the 
hill overlooking the river, all of which have 
disappeared, and he rarely lived in it. It is 
to be supposed that he was sensitive to the 
exceptional nature of the situation, besides 
being a wealthy man with money to invest. 
The death of his only surviving son in 1720 
may have discouraged him from doing any- 
thing with it himself, and his own death in 
1727, when he was succeeded by an infant 
grandson, further postponed improvements. 
The latter, a man of agreeable manners, 
and what was regarded as immense fortune, 
attached himself to the Court. As a Lord of 
the Bedchamber to George II he was present 
at Dettingen, and ultimately attained the 
rank of General, besides being created an 
Earl in 1749 and serving as Governor to the 
future George III. He quickly resigned this 
post, not, as Horace Walpole unkindly 
opined, because he was unable to teach the 
young prince “other arts than he knew 
himself, hunting and drinking,’’ but because 
he disagreed with the absolutist doctrines 
encouraged by the Princess. One final per- 
sonal service he rendered to George III: he 
married Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz by proxy for his Sovereign, and 
escorted her to England. In 1758 he was 
Ambassador in Paris, and four years later 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Though Horace Walpole, who evidently did 
not like him in spite of his friendship for his 
son, described him as “civil and sheepish,” 
he met his end in a manner that commends 
itself to all Englishmen: by falling down a 
well at Nuneham in an attempt to rescue a 
favourite dog. And his building operations 
there certainly betoken an eye for the possi- 
bilities of a splendid site. 

It is not recorded when he built the new 
house at Nuneham. Such evidence as there 
is suggests just prior to 1760 and his embassy 
in Paris. His architect was a little-known 
London man, F. Leadbetter, designer of 
various buildings that have since disappeared 
in the Portland Place region, including the 
original Foley House on the site of the 
Langham Hotel, and the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford (1759-70). It is not clear whether 
this latter job preceded or was the result of 
hisemployment at Nuneham. To the family’s 
subsequent regret, much of old Stanton Har- 
court was demolished to yield materials for 
Nuneham. The house must have been more 
or less completed by 1765, as Cokethorpe was 
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6.—TERRACES FORMED BY THE LATE LORD HARCOURT 


Their effectiveness as an emplacement for the house is to be seen by comparison with Fig. 7 


7.—THE 





SAME VIEW IN ABOUT 1780 


From a water-colour by Paul Sandby. One of the trees on the left survives and is incorporated 
in the terracing 


sold in that year. The building of the new 
house involved not only the demolition of the 
old manor house, but the removal of the 
village and its reconstruction along the main 
Oxford-Henley road, .where its twin rows 
of neat brick detached cottages are familiar. 
With Milton Abbas, Dorset, this is one of 
the classic cases of the shifting of an entire 
village from the vicinity of a mansion, and 
also one of the first instances of a village 
being reconstructed by a landlord. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that this work was done 
under no sense of obligation to the tenants, 
but purely for the landlord’s convenience. 
It is not recorded where the original village 
stood, but its church presumably occupied 
the site of the new one (Fig. 11) erected in 
1764 by “Athenian” Stuart, from a design 
stated to have been proposed by the Earl 


8.—NUNEHAM COURTENAY VILLAGE 
Moved by the first Earl from the vicinity of the house and church and re-built on the Oxford- 


Henley road. 


One of the earliest instances, with Milton Abbas, Dorset, of village-planning 


Simon himself. It standson aknoll tothe north 
of the house, round which the gardens have 
been laid out. In its garth stands a mural 
monument from the old church to the Pollard 
family who owned Nuneham Courtenay from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
This Devonshire family succeeded the Cour- 
tenays who had held it since the time of 
Magna Carta, previous to which it was a 
manor of Redvers, Earls of Devon—a singular 
instance of an estate passing through a 
succession of families connected principally 
with another and distant county. Since 
1880, when another church was built closer 
to the village, the Georgian building has been 
the domestic chapel. It contains the stately 
tomb of Sir William Harcourt (died 1904), 
and handsome walnut choir stalls from Italy 
introduced with other fittings by the late 
Viscount Harcourt. 

“Nuneham astonished me,’ Walpole 
recorded after his first visit in 1773, ‘with 
the first coup d’oeil of its ugliness, and the 
next day it charmed me. It is as rough asa 
bear, but capable of being made a most 
agreeable scene.””’ The approach down a 
slope from the north-east (Fig. 1) was no 
doubt intentionally kept plain. The area in 
front of the house was laid out, by the late 
Viscount Harcourt, in topiary representing 
his cypher and coronet (Fig. 2). The dignified 
block of the house with its (originally smaller) 
wings blocks the view, which does not burst 
upon the arrival until he is conducted to 
the terrace side. The enlargement of the 
wings was evidently undertaken, together 
with the improvement of the grounds, by the 
second Earl as soon as he succeeded. In 1778 
William Mason, writing from his vicarage in 
Yorkshire, strongly recommended Carr of 
York for this work, enclosing a design for 
wings, one of them to include a two-storey 
kitchen, linked to the house by colonnades. 
Apparently Lord Harcourt regarded them as 
involving too great a cost, and Colonel 
Harcourt, in a note to the correspondence in 
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The Harcourt Papers, stated that they were not carried out on that 
account. The Dictionary of Architecture asserts that the enlarged 
wings were in fact designed by “Capability” Brown, who, in a 
letter of the same year, promised to come to Nuneham from Burghley. 
Mason undertook to be present at the meeting, apologising for having 
misunderstood what was required :° 

In your two former letters I concluded, from your laying so much stress 
on a whole wing for yourself and your lady, that your principal view in making f 
the alterations was to do like other Lords & Ladys and make the house un- 4 
necessary to be lived in and only to be seen. 
Miss Dorothy Stroud, who recently discovered Brown’s account 
book, has shown me entries, dated January 1781 to May 16, 1782, 
recording the receipt of £1,700 by Brown on account of work at 
Nuneham “settled by a Bond given to Henry Holland Esq,” who had iF 
lately entered into partnership with Brown. This certainly seems to hy 
settle the question, though presumably this sum included payment i 
for his landscape work as well as for any architectural advice. 

One of the second Earl’s intentions was to build a “considerable 
object” in the park. In 1778 he and William Mason were discussing 
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10.—CARFAX CONDUIT, ERECTED IN OXFORD CIRCA 1600 


Re-erected at Nuneham in 1787 








9.—CARFAX. DETAIL OF SCULPTURE, CIRCA 1600 


The initials are those of Otho Nicholson, donor of the conduit 


it under the name of “Courtenay Castle,” so that it was evidently 
to be a mock ruin. Mason wrote: 

When we build Courtenay Castle upon the hill, it will surely be the most eligible 
place for some domestic chapel, as it will be farther from the house than the 
present church is. And there too we can exert our Gothic phantazys with 
more propriety than in the neighbourhood of Stewart’s Grecisms. 

In 1785 he approved the employment of ‘Mr. Hyome for Courtenay 
Castle. Tedbury Church gave me the highest opinion of his Gothic 
taste.” This must be Francis Hiorns, F.s.A., and the reference be 
to Tetbury, Gloucestershire, where the eighteenth-century church is, 
indeed, an admirable piece of work. A collection of antique furnish- 
ings for the “‘castle”’ was actually in progress, an interesting outcome 
of which was the acquisition of the historic Sheldon tapestry maps, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, from Weston Hall, Warwick- 
shire, though Mason regarded them as “hideous.” 

But the castle was never built. In 1786 traffic congestion caused 
| the Oxford University authorities to decide to remove the ornamental 
conduit which had stood in Carfax since it was erected by a certain 
| Otho Nicholson in about 1600, and to offer the stonework to Lord 


we 2» j 
a | 
Fe Pam a 
Harcourt, who immediately asked Mason for his advice on its re- aa "hy 
erection. He remarked that he could do nothing about it without a Vii : 
measured drawing, and that, if it were his he would place it where 
; Courtenay Castle was to have stood, but he implored the Earl 

} by the manes of Brown, and by everything that ever had, has, or will have 11.—THE CHURCH 








the name of taste, not to place the said Carfax in his part of the garden; I am In the gardens north of the house. Architect, James Stuart, 1764 
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sure you will regret it when you see how incongruous 
an object it will there appear. 

This advice seems to have been ignored; 
rightly, in view of the effective siting of the 
monument both as seen from the house and 
from Brown’s Walk. The latter reaches its 
farthest extremity some little distance from 
Carfax, so that the visitor, seating himself 
beneath Whitehead’s Oak, sees the monu- 
ment to advantage across a pleasant valley 
and from the same vantage point commands 
the winding course of the river with the 
spires of Oxford in the distance. On a near 
by column he may read the poet laureate’s 
lines beginning ‘“‘Harcourt and friendship 
this memorial raise.’”” Otho Nicholson, whose 
benefaction to town and gown was thus 
summarily removed, was an Elizabethan 
Examiner in Chancery who also contributed 
the sum of £800 towards forming a library 
or Christ Church. The structure is a 


renaissance version of a Gothic ,‘‘ market 
cross,’ with a solid base. 

The second Ear] was succeeded in 1809 
by his brother Field-Marshal Harcourt, one 
of the few British generals who encountered 
George Washington with credit. On his 
death in 1832 the family honours became 
extinct, the estates passing to his sister’s son, 
the Right Hon. and Most Rev. Edward 
Venables Vernon, Archbishop of York, who 
took the additional name of Harcourt. The 
good-looking stately prelate was one of the 
last of the old magnificent kind who wore a 
wig and drove in a coach and six, while his 
wife, a Leveson-Gower, followed in a chaise 
and pair. Two of his sons succeeded him, 
the second, the Rev. William Harcourt, 
Canon of York, being the virtual founder of 
the British Association. 

It was his son, Colonel E. W. Harcourt, 
who published and edited the interesting 
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volumes of family archives known as The 
Harcourt Papers. A younger son was Sir 
William Harcourt. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1891, it is he who was 
responsible for the introduction of death 
duties. *Since his nephew Aubrey was the 
sixth successor (1891) to Nuneham within a 
century, it is fortunate that Sir William’s 
burden on estates was not invented sooner. 
He himself became liable to pay them, 
however, on his nephew’s death unmarried 
in March, 1904, when he succeeded to Nune- 
ham, though he himself died a few months 
later. Nuneham, indeed, had latterly become, 
in the late President of Magdalen’s phrase, a 
Sleeping Beauty, whom it was left to the 
veteran statesman’s son to awaken. How 
he, Louis, first Viscount Harcourt of the 
second creation, set about this must be 
deferred till next week. 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


THE WOMAN’S NEEDS 


By ELIZABETH DENBY 


The country has its own life, solitary for both men and women, fundamentally different from that of the towns. Its needs are therefore also 

distinct. Miss Denby opposes the artificial industrialisation of country towns and villages ; let them continue to be the centres of local life 

that they were, and for which they will be yet more needed. And she believes that rural housing would better meet country people’s needs if 
planned from the women’s, and not the men’s, point of view. 


ORE than 286,000 men _ have 

left agriculture during the last 

20 vears, have decided that the 

mass-drive of factory life, the noisy 
confusion and smoke-ridden gloom, the ugly 
inefficiency of industrial towns, outweigh in 
advantages the quiet beauty of the countryside, 
the individual skill of country crafts, the 
friendly stability of villages and market towns. 
We are told, moreover, that it is often the 
women who instigate the change, who nag and 
pester their menfolk until occupation and 
environment alike are altered. 

To city-dwellers, fresh from a country 
holiday or hankering for a week’s quiet fishing 
or walking, this attitude may appear incompre- 
hensible. Not so, however, to those towns- 
people who went higgledy-piggledy into the 
country at the outbreak of war. They know 
better. They went right into the labourers’ 
homes, they saw the difficulties under which 
their country sisters keep house, the small 
money the men bring home for long working 
hours, the lack of health services and of oppor- 
tunities for recreation and enjoyment—a lack 
even greater than in our great industrial towns. 


tee! 
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True, they saw too that the children were 
healthier and happier than their own. But 
that was not enough—back they went to their 
slums, as soon as they could collect the money 
to return. This tip-and-run excursion has by 
many been construed entirely as a reflection 
on the manners, morals and morale of towns- 
women. To some extent of course this is true. 
But not entirely. To condemn a bad way of 
life is not necessarily to condone the alternative. 
The homes, the villages, the market towns them- 
selves must bear some of the blame for this 
fiasco, this collapse of a great opportunity for 
regenerating that sick section of society which 
inhabits our manufacturing towns. 
Townswomen refuse to stay in the country. 
Countrywomen try to leave it. The country- 
side obviously needs a drastic overhaul both in 
texture and in the organisation of rural life. 
The low wages paid to skilled agricultural 
workers is of course the crux of the problem. 
Agriculture and domestic work, two of the 
most skilled, most indispensable and respon- 
sible occupations, are yet also the worst paid, the 
most despised, the least guarded against ex- 
ploitation, united as they are in rural areas! 





A TRADITIONAL VILLAGE STREET 


Although it ignores some fashionable planning ideals, most women would be content to live in it, 


as affording a strong sense of community and of contact with daily life. 


Lacock, Wiltshire 


The result cannot fail to be disastrous. Both 
these jobs are indispensable to the life of the 
nation: given the right conditions they are 
also among the most personally satisfying to 
perform. Here then is the point where recon- 
struction must begin; here is the source of the 
trouble. A decent wage for the labourer, 
good housing, a system providing for family 
allowances, the creation of a real social 
life in villages and small towns—that is 
the line on which the people themselves are 
thinking. 

How is this to be done? Apart from family 
allowances, which are a national and not a 
specifically rural question, what do country 
areas need, if they are to revive and flourish? 
They are by their nature different, biologically 
different as it were, from their manufacturing 
industrial neighbours. The population of the 
main town in an agricultural area is rarely 
more than 25,000; the subsidiary, prosperous 
market towns range between 2,000 and 6,000 
inhabitants. They are, of course, mainly service 
centres for an industry which is scattered far 
around in farms, fields, pastures and orchards. 
Residential! needs are far less important than are 
the shops, markets and recreation- 
al facilities generally, in support 
of which may be quoted a mar- 
ket town of 3,000 inhabitants 
which easily supports three inns 
each with stabling for 100 horses, 
besides a number of subsidiary 
taverns. Also, unlike manu- 
facturing areas, the environment 
and products of agriculture are 
an added attraction to and not 
a deterrent from the region. 

Neither industrialists nor 
officials realise perhaps what 
nicely balanced affairs are coun- 
try towns and villages. Growing 
slowly through centuries, they 
have achieved an equilibrium of 
occupations based on regional 
needs which, even in spite of the 
deep depression of the agricul- 
tural industry, enabled those 
towns to weather slumps with a 
minimum of unemployment. 
These towns and villages have a 
buoyancy and stability which 
are not accidental, but result 
from functions satisfactorily ad- 
justed to needs. Consider the 
normal agricultural town or 
village. The capital of such an 
area has many strings to its 
bow. It is generally a cathedral 
city, the county assizes town, 
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often also a garrison town, the ad- 
ministrative, market, shopping and enter- 
tainment centre for the surrounding 
region, a holiday magnet either for its own 
sake or aS a pivot from which the country 
round can be explored, and finally a manu- 
factory for many of the small industries 
natural to the particular branch of agricul- 
ture which is indigenous to the district, 
such as Hereford with its cider works, 
Worcester with its glove-making, boot- 
m_ king and porcelain, andsoon. Each of 
th: small surrounding market towns has 
a.o its nucleus of trades serving, or 
cl sely linked with, the life of the com- 
1 inity which uses it. Doctors, lawyers, 
yw rkers in local government service, in 
t: msport, water, gas and electricity 
s oply, in the distributive trades, in 
b ilding with its dependent occupations 
r aging from brick and tile works to 
¢ rpenters and joiners, garage hands and 
all-metal workers, printers, hotel and 

« tering staffs, brewers, bakers, laun- 
rers, tailors, makers of agricultural 
1ipment—an infinite number of trades 
iy be found in any little town, offering 
curity of employment, interest and 
lled work to those who undertake 

t em. To propose sending irrelevant industries 
t these areas, founded as they already are 
« the great industry of agriculture, which 
« .y needs to be made secure and well paid, is 
jlishness. It is to commit the final destruc- 

t on both of town and countryside. For the 
© ficial policy of post-war reconstruction, so 
r as it has been disclosed, is to decentralise 
industry from the great industrial areas, to 
direct it to those agricultural areas which, in 
the Government view, appear most suitable 
for their reception. Many people in or near 
market towns must in fact be living at present 
under a very disagreeable cloud of apprehension. 
What will ‘‘planners” do to their neighbour- 
hood after the war? Will it be made the home 
of a number of new industries, together with 
the houses, roads and services which this will 
entail? Will it perhaps be selected as the 
nucleus of one of the projected new towns? 
If so, what opportunities will be given to them 
to express their views for or against the project ? 
How far will their point of view be listened to? 
Will plans be amended to meet the reasoned— 
or perhaps only the deeply sentimental—wishes 
of the country people themselves about the 
future development of their own environment ? 
I was talking the other day to an official 

of one of our most typical agricultural counties. 
Most of his roadmen had been agricultural 
labourers. They were first-rate men, steady, 
intelligent, adaptable, able to take initiative 
and responsibility, interested in everything they 
did. Exactly the type, one would have thought, 
which was indispensable on the land. Why did 
they leave it? Because roadwork was regular, 
both in hours and seasons: because there was 
a pension at the end of it; because they did 
not have to vacate their cottage if they changed 
their work, or when they got too old to work : 
because they had enough energy left at the 











THE MODERN SUBSIDISED GARDEN VILLAGE 
AT EIGHT HOUSES TO THE ACRE 


Does not provide the companionship and variety of 


the traditional English village 


end of the day to do a bit for themselves, even 
to run a small holding on which they could 
eventually retire. None of them is a reason which 
should be outside the power of the agricultural 
industry itself to provide for its skilled workers ! 

Besides the lowness of the worker’s wages 
which reduces his spending power in the local 
village and town shops, which keeps his human 
demands down below a reasonable minimum and 
often drives his wife against her will into casual 
labour, housing conditions are equally pressing, 
equally urgent for improvement. This phrase 
is not limited to the narrow one of shelter, but 
to all the services which every woman in Britain 
has a right to expect in her home—water, elec- 
tricity, gas in the country town, proper lava- 
tory accommodation, economical and labour- 
saving equipment designed for her particular 
requirements, as well as schools, clinics, and 
opportunities for recreation and amusement. 

In 1919 the shortage of rural houses in 
England and Wales was unestimated. By 1939, 
820,606 new homes had been built and many 
picturesque old cottages had been pulled down. 
But the new, subsidised houses had little 
relation to the needs of the countrywoman and 
her family. Siting, plan and equipment alike 
showed a truly urban disregard for her particu- 
lar needs and problems. The Overcrowding 
Survey of 1936 showed that in only six out of 
41 counties was overcrowding less in the council 
houses than in those already existing in country 
areas ! 

Further, they were not built in the pleasant 
English village tradition, but were strung out 
along the roadside at a maximum density of 
eight to the acre in the monotonous, vulgar 
suburban style which has informed our new 
subsidised housing developments during the 
past 20 years. The village street, the village 
community were broken up, but nothing 
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was put in its place. Kents, too, were 
higher, much higher than an agricultural 
labourer could afford and these new 
homes were often bound to go to other 
than the labourer and his family. 

Village life, in fact, must no longer 
be built up round the man—that is to say 
with the dwelling situated on his plot or 
near the farm where he is employed. It 
must in future be. based on the woman 
and her family, with all their immediate 
communal needs. The man can much 
more easily and happily cycle to his 
work, wherever it may happen to be, 
than can the woman and children trudge 
a mile or more to shops, clinic and 
school, getting wet, cold and tired, or 
crowding on to some infrequent ‘bus. 
No. Both men and women would prefer 
to live in some close community in which 
was concentrated all the needs of civil- 
ised life, as essential to the countryman 
as to his urban brother. Not a crude 
repetition of the ‘pub and picture’”’ for- 
mula, but an imaginative construction of 
communal needs—acting, music, painting, 
debates and other means of self-expres- 
sion: dancing, roller-skating, swimming, 
sailing and other sports: restaurants and 
inns, public fétes and shows where friends can be 
met and made—all expressions of the country- 
man’s needs, but shared by the visitors who will 
increasingly flock to the true country side as “ hol- 
idays with pay’ become part of national life. 

The village swimming pools in Austria, 
the enchanting inns and wine-gardens in 
France, the simple country amusements which 
can be found all over the Continent show what 
can be done at little cost to enrich and entertain 
country life. The amusements organised in 
some of our remote villages by refugees working 
near by, and the rapturous enthusiasm with 
which they have been received, show that there is 
plenty of native talent and keenness to draw on. 

One word of warning. All these things may 
be done, yet only harm result. Even to-day 
lovely country towns and villages are being 
vulgarised—shabby in their old buildings, taste- 
less and vulgar in their new ones, dull and 
unimaginative in the facilities provided for 
communal enjoyment. Take care that the 
towns are not killed before the golden eggs of 
happiness are laid—eggs that are gold in their 
intellectual content, though not necessarily in 
their material returns. 

It will be seen that I disagree with some of 
the proposals already made in this series, more 
particularly with those relating to the redis- 
tribution of mechanical industry through towns 
and villages which at present are primarily 
supported by agriculture. I do this deliberately, 
for, given a really intelligent handling of post- 
war reconstruction, I doubt whether the 
5,000,000 people said to be surplus from urban 
areas will in fact materialise, unless as volun- 
tary recruits to agriculture ! I doubt very much 
whether those projected dozens of new towns 
will in fact need building. I doubt whether a 
single market town or village will have to have 
a single unsuitable manufactory tacked on to it. 





TWO LOW-COST LIVING-ROOMS, PLANNED FOR FAMILY LIFE 


(Left) A Swedish workman’s home which has kept close to tradition, including its use for meals. 


(Right) An English workman’s house. 


costing no more than the ordinary subsidised type; kitchen-dining-room faces the street; living-room (above) faces the garden 
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WORPLESDON MEMORIES 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


‘HAVE always had a habit of writing golfing 
articles on a Sunday, whether because the 
better the day the better the deed or, more 
probably if less creditably, because courses 

are, or rather were, apt to be crowded on that 
day, and it was wiser to stay at home. This 
sets me thinking of various golfing Sundays in 
different places; at Woking, with the early walk 
in nailed shoes over the slippery granite on 
Waterloo Bridge; at St. Andrews, its somno- 
lence only broken by a walk to the burn; in 
Wales, where I used to climb through the wood 
of little stunted oaks to the top of the hill, 
where was the lonely lake with its rhododendron 
island, play shots on the mountain turf and 
look down at the Dovey winding to the sea. 

All are pleasant to remember, but this 
particular Sunday on which I sit writing 
recalls most vividly of all Worplesdon. In 
happier times this October Sunday would have 
been the one before the Worplesdon Mixed 
Foursomes began. We should all have been 
greeting one another again, discussing with no 
more than a spice of agreeable malice the old 
firms that had broken up and the “intriguing”’ 
new partnerships entered into. We should 
likewise have been trying to play a practice 
round and finding that it took about three and 
a half hours to complete. I think I have had at 
least as much solid fun out of the tournament 
as out of any golf wherever and whatsoever, 
and must indulge myself in some backward 
glances at it. 

I have been to every Worplesdon and seen 
every final from 1921, when the tournament was 
founded, till 1938, except for one year, 1932, 
when I was sneezing and snuffling in bed. | 
played in two finals and refereed a great many : 
I ought to remember much more about them 
than I do. Perhaps they have become inextric- 
ably fused in my head because, except that 
sometimes it rained and sometimes it didn’t, 
one Worplesdon has been delightfully like 
another. Certain visions belong to them all. 
First there is that of waiting behind the fourth 
green (the first three holes can be lazily observed 
from this watch-tower) and seeing the ladies 
plumping their full shots on to it with a regu- 
larity that strikes awe into the beholder. Then 
comes the hole over the pond at the tenth, 
with the autumn leaves being swept from the 
green and the row of onlookers by the edge of 
Colonel Harvey’s garden; waiting ghoulishly for 
the splash that never comes. There is that 
other admirable waiting place at the twelfth 
(no sane man has ever walked the length of 
the eleventh) and—this is an all-pervading 
vision—the number of ladies that will bring 
their dogs to look on and the number of other 
people who say what a nuisance they are. There 
are the admirable cold lunches eaten in various 
hospitable houses near the course, and the 
concourse of coffee-and-kiimmel drinkers on 
the club-house veranda. I forget about the 
rain, which only belongs to the bad old times, 
and see my picture in mellow autumn sunshine. 

I can really think of only one change in all 
these years. When I first went there, there was 
in “‘my house,”’ as I think of it, a very small 
young lady, who as a treat was sometimes taken 
out to watch “Joyce”; her already mature 
taste indeed utterly rejected all the other 
players. Now she has somehow become a 
fully grown-up young lady. 

From all the finals I can see most clearly 
two small pictures. In both of them Miss 
Gourlay and Major Hezlet, double winners of 
the tournament, play leading parts. One is of 
their match against Miss Joy Winn and Mr. 
Longstaffe in 1929. That was one of the wet 
years, though not to my mind so wet as was 
1923, when I was in the final myself and through 
constant drenchings ran through all my own 
stock of clothes and had to fall back on my 
host’s. In this year I was the referee, and I have 
been a little uncomfortable in the conscience 
ever since, as to whether I ought to have 
declared the ground unfit for play. The match 
went on to the thirty-ninth, which had by that 
time become more like a lake than a green. 
Miss Winn and her partner bravely tried to 
putt their ball through the water, but they were 
not strong enough; I don’t think anybody 
could have been. Their opponents more cun- 
ningly pitched and ran through the flood, and 


they won. Whatever my conscience was, it 
cannot have been nearly so uneasy as that of 
an old friend, who is now, alas! no more, the 
referee in 1926. This time Miss Gourlay and 
Major Hezlet were playing Mile. de la Chaume 
(now Mme. Lacoste) and Mr. Roger Wethered. 
They were leading as they came to the four- 
teenth in the second round, and it looked as if 
that hole would almost settle it; they lay clear 
and comfortable in two near the opening to 
the green, and Mr. Wethered had crashed into 
the thicket to the left of it. The ball was found 
in a nest of brambles, appearing almost unplay- 
able, and here my vision really begins. The 
referee has apparently forgotten the rule which 
speaks of not improving the lie by the moving 
of growing objects and is obsessed by another 
rule about the player being allowed to see the 
top of his ball. He murmurs to himself in a 
spell-bound manner “They may get a sight of 
their ball,’’ and superintends a delicate game of 
“‘spellicans’’ by which the brambles are moved 
one by one. Finally Mile. de la Chaume has 
a valiant hack at the ball. By a 100 to 1 chance 
it crashes through the branches of an oak and 
ends not far from the hole. Mr. Wethered 
holes the putt; the hole is won instead of lost, 
and ultimately the match is won too, on the 
last green. 
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As I look through the list of winners and 
runners-up there is no difficulty in seeing who 
has the best record. Miss Wethered won seven 
times and was once runner-up. Moreover in 
her seven victories she had six different 
partners. That is unique and will never be 
approached. Miss Gourlay comes nearest to her 
with three wins, two with Major Hezlet and one 
with Mr. Torrance. Of the men, Major Hezlet, 
Mr. Torrance, Mr. Tolley and Mr. Wethered have 
each won twice, and I think, unless I am doing 
someone an injustice, that completes the list 
of multiple winners. There have been some 
single victories that are worth more than their 
face value, and I should rate very high that of 
Miss Leitch with Mr. Esmond in 1925. Mr, 
Esmond did his bit well, but it is no injustice to 
him to say that the chief responsibility lay 
on Miss Leitch, and she bore it gallantly. 

Another particularly fine win, in more 
recent times, was that of Miss Craddock 
Hartopp (now Mrs. John Morrison) and her 
brother in 1935. There is one man, too, who 
has a particularly good record that deserves a 
word, since names get easily lost in ever longer 
lists. Mr. Noel Layton won once with Miss 
Fowler and was three times runner-up. In 
two out of the three finals he lost, moreover, 
he had to meet Miss Wethered, and that in 
this tournament was always an unpromising 
outlook. The reading of that list has given me 
some sad little yearnings. Whatever betides 
that is surely one of the things that must 
happen again. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


HE high-water mark of the week for 
me has been a report that I have had, 
at first hand, of a Women’s Institute 
in East Kent. 

Before the war its membership was 108. 
When the bombing began last year it may 
reasonably be asserted that East Kent was as 
well in the forefront of the battle as any other 
part of England. 

In this particular village, one row of 
houses stood actually next to the aerodrome. 
Most of them stand no longer: the remaining 
ones have had to be evacuated. 

Membership of the Institute was reduced 
to five. The Village Hall, in which meetings 
had always been held, was taken over by the 
Army and the five members then met in their 
secretary’s kitchen. 

They still owned a _canning-machine, 
bought in the previous spring, and in spite 
of an offer from their County Federation to 
buy it from them, the undaunted five declined 
to sell it and said that they had bought it and 
intended to use it. 

In 1940, in the midst of shelling and bomb- 
ing, these five women canned 7cwt. of fruit, made 
7cewt. of jam, and filled 100 bottles of fruit. 

* * 


* 

tte year the membership has somehow 

gone up to 25. Canning, bottling and 
jam-making have taken place, and if the actual 
result, in net weight, is less that is only owing 
to a less satisfactory fruit harvest, and not at 
all to any slackening on the part of the mem- 
bers. At this moment of writing, the Institute 
is still meeting regularly in the secretary’s 
kitchen. It has a War Savings Group. It has 
arranged for monthly lectures and demonstra- 
tions, just as usual. 

It was, in fact, one of the demonstrators 
who, returning from there, told me about these 
indomitable Englishwomen and begged me to 
send this story to America. I shall certainly 
do so, but I thought England might as well 
have it too. 

And the demonstrator added that, at the 
end of her stay, one quite old woman had said 
to her: 

“If we’re bombed again this year, we can 
stick it. We did last year. Myself, I like to 
go under a hedgerow. Somehow I feel safer 
there.”’ 

* ‘“ * 

LONDIE, who used sometimes to drive my 
car, is now in the becoming blue of the 
W.A.A.F. uniform. She is doing night-work 
in a part of England entirely new to her, and 
when she came to London on a 48-hour break 

I met her. 
She was as cheerful as ever, slept for 


13 hours without stirring, and assured me that 
the life she was leading was “‘divine.’’ 

I think it worth noting that, like every 
young member of the Forces to whom I have 
talked on the subject, she asserted that the 
Y.M.C.A. was ‘“‘by far the most marvellous” 
of all the organisations that cater for the 
Forces. The Y.M.C.A. seems to have discovered 
the secret of universal popularity. 

At six o’clock one evening I saw Blondie 
off by a very crowded train that was not due 
to reach its destination until half-past eleven that 
night. On arrival she would still have 10 miles 
to cover, somehow, before reaching her station. 

I remembered her announcement, made 
earlier in the day with great naiveté : 

“Everyone always asks me what job | 
was in before I joined up. There zs only one 
other girl who came straight from school, in 
all our lot.’’ 

The dashing and dauntless child is still 
three months short of 18. 

* * 
* 

NE always wonders, no doubt unreason- 
ably, why animals belonging to other 
people possess such charming and unusual 
characteristics, while one’s own creatures— 
though very nice and lovable—remain quite 

ordinary. 

Several years ago, however, an Airedale 
bitch of ours, deprived of her puppies, adopted 
a tiny stray kitten. It was the more odd 
because there was a young kitten in the house 
already, of whom Dinah took no particular 
notice. One day a member of the family came 
into the room where I was petting our kitten, 
looked at me very strangely, and remarked : 

“Have you got the kitten on your lap?” 

Restraining a cheap impulse to answer : 
‘No, it’s a rogue elephant,’’ I merely assented. 

“T only ask, because at this moment the 
kitten is out in the stable. I’ve just seen it.”’ 

And a kitten—even smaller, and certainly 
much prettier, than the original one—actually 
was in the stables ! 

It was brought in and proved too young to 
lap from a saucer. But it went fearlessly up 
to Dinah, lying before the fire, crept between 
her paws, and in a very few minutes she was 
suckling it. 

Nothing could have been more touching, 
and it went on being touching for some time. 
But the kitten, unfortunately, grew up to be a 
cat of great beauty but no morals whatever. 
It would not be weaned, and poor Dinah was 
eventually reduced to hiding herself in the 
farthermost attic, at the top of the house, to 
avoid her protégé, long after the stage had been 
reached when the cat was grown up and should 
have been self-supporting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEER AT WOBURN 


Sir,—Miss Pitt’s articles recall some delightful days 
I spent at Woburn many years ago. I have always 
thought that Pére Davide’s deer are a freak pro- 
duced by man. That tail is surely not a deer’s, 
nr is the weird long face that looks like a harte- 
b este’s. After all man has produced from a dog 
such freaks as bulldogs, pugs and the modern fox 
t rier. Some old Chinese has in the distant past 
b en, I think, up to his tricks with deer to produce 
a creature with an elongated face, an antelope’s 
land horns with points that all face in the wrong 
ection. 

Miss Pitt believes that there may still be 
rochs in Poland. I made a number of enquiries 
this subject in the years after the last war and 
> evidence pointed the other way. While in 
land I heard that there were rumours of aurochs’ 
icks having been seen since the war, but the most 

liable information seemed to be that they had all 
en killed off for food by the peasants during the 
ir. My father obtained permission about 1900 
visit the forest at Bialystok, then in Lithuania 
ider Russian rule, where the aurochs lived on a 
‘operty belonging to the Tsar, and obtained some 
ite good photographs of them. 

On the border of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
ere was, even after the war, a herd of American 
‘ison kept by some prince, I forget whom, and the 
sistence of this herd led to false reports of the 
<istence of aurochs after the war. Aurochs, 
»wever, may still exist in the far more inaccessible 
»rests of the Kouban in the north-western Caucasus. 

I hope that Miss Pitt is going to show us some 
hotographs of what I think is the finest of all 
‘uropean animals and the most beautiful stag in 
1e world, the great red stag of the eastern Car- 
ithians, Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Nobody 
is ever played any pranks with them, and Woburn 

ised to possess a magnificent herd of them.— 
\NTHONY Buxton, Great Yarmouth. 


A LETTER FROM A PRISONER 
OF WAR 


Str,—The enclosed photographs and details of 
personnel at Oflag IX A/H reached me recently 
from my husband, Captain A. Forester Fielding. 


Dated September 7. 

“We knew from Camp, a weekly paper in 
English, issued to us by the Germans, that the 
4th Service of National Prayer was being held at 
home to-day, and so all our thoughts and hopes 
were with yours too. . . . Imagine a dining hall to 
hold 200 transformed for prayers. A red blanket 
on a deal table with a wooden Cross, two wooden 
Candlesticks and an embroidered I.H.S. cloth, all 
fashioned and made by officers here. Vases of 
marigolds and snapdragons on a white cloth for the 
Altar. There is a beautifully made reading table. 
Through the several windows on three sides we see 
the pine clad hills, velvety green in the pale autumn 
sunshine, whilst the medizval Schloss, our one time 
abode, is silhouetted against the sky. A German 
guard is seated at the back and much barbed wire 
surrounds our little community of three large 
buildings encompassed in a space of 90 x 50 yards. 
The laughter of children from the main street of this 
picturesque hamlet floats in through the windows, 
and there is the cackle of geese from the stream 





which flows along one 
side. Barrie (Grayson) 
plays a voluntary and 
our service proceeds. 
The sermon, preached 
by Norman Maclean 
(once padre to the Ist 
R.S.) is full of the sin- 
cerest simplicity. He 
concluded by using ‘I 
vow to thee my country, 
etc.’ from the sheet you 
sent, and referred to that 
service. Blessing and 
closing hymn. Appell 
(roll call) followed by 
which, being Sunday, 
there was a parade. One 
hundred and fifty British 
officers, some in service 
and others battle dress, 
with various headgear 
including Balmorals and 
Glengarries, turn out 
looking their best. The 
command ‘British Offi- 
cers— Attention’ rings 
out and Brigadier Somerset inspects us before we are 
counted by the German camp officer.”’ 


P PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 

Standing I. to R.—Lt. E. Barrie Grayson (music 
and orchestra); Lt. M.S. Langham (play production 
and dramatic society); Major R. J. Wilby (indoor 
games) ; Capt. E. G. C. Beckwith (play production) ; 
Lt. L. H. Garrett (education); Major E. Davies 
Thomas (variety); Lt. D. B. Alton (sports). 

Sitting L. to. R—Capt. J. W. Mansel (art and 
desigring); Lt. F. B. Chancellor (treasurer and 
editor Nine A.M. News); Capt. A. Forester Fielding 
(chairman); Capt. P. Scott Martin, M.C. (stage 
management); Major G. G. Grazebrook (play 
production). 

On Floor.—Lts. M. Ashe and J. Kirke (lighting 
and stage effects). 

PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 

Back Row L. to R.—Lt. A. E. Watts (baggage 
officer and senior officer, room 73) ; Capt. P. Turchan 
(news off.cer) ; Capt. A. Forester Fielding (chairman 
entertainments, S.O. room 14); Capt. A. G. Hewer 
(kitchen officer); Capt. P. Symington (canteen 
officer, S.O. room 91); Capt. A. Connors (laundry 
officer); Capt. E. Stubbs (S.O. room 15); Lt. F. G. 
Bibbings (S.O. room 17); Capt. S. T. Williamson 
(medical officer). 

Second Row Standing L. to R.—Capt. R. F. 
Mortimer (library officer); Capt. N. A. Courage 
(S.O. room 89); Major J. S. Alston (clothing officer) ; 
Rev. A. D. Duff (senior chaplain, S.O. room 72); 
Major W. Davies (S.O. room 52, 57, 58); Major 
J. K. L. Roberts (paymaster); Major G. G. Graze- 
brook (welfare officer); Major A. H. Atkins (garden 
officer, S.O. room 44); Capt. P. Peel (Assistant 
adjutant, S.O. room 68, 69, 71, 75); Capt. S. 
Wright (Officer in charge Orderlies). 

Seated.—Lt.-Col. G. W. Kennedy, M.C. (parcels 
officer) ; Lt.-Col. C. J. Odling, T.D. (2nd in command, 
S.O. room 40); Major C. W. Clout, M.B.E. (confi- 
dence officer, S.O. room 46); Brig. Hon. N. F. 
Somerset, D.S.O., M.C. (senior British officer); 
Major W. M. Ponsonby (camp adjutant); Lt.-Col. 
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EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, 


OFLAG IX, A/H 


CHAIRMAN, CAPTAIN A. FORESTER FIELDING 


T. A. Ford, T.D.; Lt.-Col. T. Samuel, M.C. (senior 
medical officer). 

On Floor.—Lt. D. Hale (postal officer); Lt. 
D. B. Oldham (recreation officer); Lt. J. Turnbull 
(S.O. room 16); Lt. J. A. Body (S.O. room 90).— 
CONSTANCE FORESTER FIELDING, 54, Vernon Avenue, 
Huddersfield. 


WHICH HOME IS BEST? 


S1r,—May I be permitted to correct a reference to 
myself in your issue of October 10? Ina paragraph 
headed Which Home is Best? it is stated that I 
“and the modern-efficiency purists would put us 
allinto towers of flats standing in spacious grounds.”’ 

I cannot speak for the aforesaid purists; but 
in my recent book, Town and Country To-morrow, I 
tried to make it clear beyond all misunderstanding, 
in the foreword and again in the very last sentence 
of the book, that I advocated this form of housing 
only for very large cities with vast acreages of 
suburbs. 

I fully recognise the debt we owe to the Garden 
City movement and realise that the true Garden 
City comes nearer than anything else to the ideals 
of many people—though I see many grave defects 
in its debased form, the Garden Suburb, as who 
does not? Again, there is a great deal to be said 
for terrace housing, particularly in urban areas. 
In short, it would be foolish to maintain that any 
one form of development can suit either the tastes 
or the environments of all people. 

What I have consistently tried to do is to claim 
attention for the one form of housing which has 
never yet been properly demonstrated in this 
country. Its neglect is all the more serious in 
that it would appear to be more appropriate than 
either cottages or terraces to the environment in 
which the bulk of our population must live, the 
suburb, and in which the need for rapid re-housing 
after the war will be most pressing. 

I have no wish to lay down the law and try to 
force people into homes of a kind they dislike. But 
an irremediable error will have been committed if 
they are induced to put up with what 
may be in certain circumstances only 
second best—through sheer lack of oppor- 
tunity to judge the merits of the best. 
Until this opportunity has been provided, 
either by sample housing schemes as 
suggested by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
or in some other way, I suggest that it 
can only be misleading to attach import- 
ance to the results of popular polls o1 
questionnaires, since the replies will 
be based on incomplete evidence.- 
GEOFFREY BouMPHREY, -1/msford Bank, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


THE ROBIN’S RED FACE 


Sir,—I am very much puzzled by the 
appearance of what I think is a robin, 
but not only has it got a red breast but a 
red face as well. I, until coming to this 
part of the world, have never seen it 
before. Thereare two. One just tweets, 
but the other sings most beautifully; 
there must be others at a distance because 
they sing to each other. Can I be sure 
these are robins, or are they another sort 
of bird ?—ANILLA Lush, Gnaton Cottage, 
Gnaton Hall, Yealmpton, Devon. 

[The birds seen by our correspondent 
were apparently normal robins, in which 
the orange red extends over the forehead 
including the eyes. It is a curious fact 
that the red forehead is not very 
noticeable, and many persons do not 
realise that the orange red extends 
beyond the breast.—Eb.]. 
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YOUNG CATTLE IN THE DYNEVOR PARK HERD 


DYNEVOR CATTLE 


-l enclose a snapshot of some calves of the 
Dynevor Castle herd of Park or wild cattle, with 
their white coats and black points. Fenton, the 
early nineteenth-century traveller, says that he 
saw here a curious breed of White cattle ‘‘ but the 
bull is black.’ I do not think this is now the case, 
if it ever was. These, with the Chillingham and 
Charnwood herds, seem to be the last remnant of 
the most ancient breed of cattle now surviving in 
our country: it is to be hoped that they will be 
able to survive the present difficulties. These 
cattle seem rather less wild than the Chillingham 
herd, for although they roam at large in the park, 
I have seen a cow obviously of this breed in a mixed 
herd in Pembrokeshire.—CANTELUPE. 

[We are glad to be able to assure our corre- 
spondent that Park cattle are not so nearly extinct 
as she fears. The Park Cattle Society has a member- 
ship of 21. Its Herd Book lists three ‘‘ wild herds,”’ 
those of Cadzow, Chillingham and Vaynol, and 
some 16 herds kept under domestic conditions. We 
are pleased to show this charming snapshot of young 
cattle in Lord Dynevor’s Park herd, the more so that 
we shall shortly be publishing pictures of the Duke 
of Bedford’s Chartley ‘‘Wild White” cattle.—Ep.] 


SIR, 


A HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 


Sir,—General Sir George Jeffries recently drew 
attention to the proposed destruction of a section 
of a famous avenue of beeches in Hampshire some 
two miles long It was planted to commemorate 
the Jubilee of George III. It is a cherished 
ornament of the district and, though not very 
widely known, was a favourite resort of motorists 
in pre-war days. Strong representations have been 
made by the Council for the Preservation of Rural 





A DOOMED HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 


England, drawing attention to the zsthetic aspect 
of the proposal. But it is understood that the 
authorities insist that any modification of their 
plans is impossible. The photograph does not by 
any means do justice to the avenue’s beauty, but 
at least serves as an indication, and some memorial, 
of its quality. 

It seems likely that only the middle section 
will be felled, but since that will destroy the chief 
attribute of an avenue, that is continuity, this is 
little consolation. The least reparation that the 
Government can make is to pay full compensation 
to the owner, on condition that he replants the felled 
section after the war.—CHRISTOPHER HUSSEy, 
Froyle Cottage, Alton. 


A CURE FOR A GUN-SHY SPANIEL 
Sir.—I wonder if any of your readers can help me 
to cure a gun-shy dog. 

i havea field spaniel bitch, aged 5. An excellent 
worker who will face any cover—until the first shot. 
This takes all the spirit out of her, and all that 
she will then do is to trail along miserably at heel. 
After 20 minutes or so sbe will again start to work 
well, until there is firing. 

I have tried everything that I can think of 
without avail, and I shall be very grateful if some 
of your readers, who have perhaps had similar 
experiences, can suggest a cure.—GEOFFREY H. 
Harris, Hawthornden, Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

[Mr. A. Croxton Smith, to whom we have sub- 
mitted our correspondent’s question, writes: 
‘“‘Gun-shyness is an infirmity that seems to be almost 
incurable. The only remedy that has any effect is 
to fire a blank cartridge from gun or pistol as a 
signal for feeding time, thus getting the dog to 
associate the report with something pleasant. Some 
gun-dog men train their puppies in this way.’”’-—ED.] 


BUTTERFLIES 
OF 1941 
Sir,—I found a small 
but perfect specimen of 
Colias hyale (Pale Cloud- 
ed Yellow) on a stubble- 
field, adjoining some 
clover fogg, at Constable 
Burton, Leyburn, while 
out shooting on Octo- 
ber 4. This seems to be 
sufficiently unusual to be 
worthy of record, though 
I see from South’s Butter- 
flies that it was taken in 


Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire in 1868.—J. H. 
BEILBy, Bedale, York- 
shire. 


S1r,—On September 13 
I saw several Pale Cloud- 
ed Yellows, and on Sept- 
ember 27 one, by Bittell 
Reservoir; and finally, 
on October 11, one 
Comma Butterfly of the 
aberrant form, near 
Barnt Green, Worcester- 
shire—E. St. GEORGE 
Betts, 85, Cannon Hill 
Road, Birmingham, 12. 

[The Comma Butter- 
fly has much increased 
and spread during recent 
vearsand is now frequent 
in the West Midlands. 
The Pale Clouded Yellow 
records are interesting 
and confirm the belief 
that this season wil] rank 
as “a Clouded Yellow 
year.” —Ep.] 


Srr,—It can safely be 
said that the Comma 
Butterfly (Grapia C. Al- 
bum) has now become dis- 
tributed in quantities all 
over the south and west 
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of England and this although some forty years ago 
it was practically extinct, or at any rate very rare. 

Some fifteen years ago a pair visited my garden 
and remained undisturbed and each subsequent 
year saw them increase so that now on a sunny 
day in Septemb2r we have counted 20 in one 
border of Michaelmas Daisies. 

On September 22—a hot, sunny day—I was 
out with a party partridge shooting about four 
miles from here and entered a small field which was 
a mass of thistles in flower (terrible farming !) and 
I was able to point out to the rest of the party the 
number of Commas on the thistles. There were 
also a good number of Tortoiseshells (small) and 
Red Admirals and a few Pale Clouded Yellows, but 
the number of Commas far exceeded the rest put 
together, and there must have been many dozens 
of them—two and three on a plant.—Pui.ip H. 
Jackson, Pittismoor, Fordingbridge, Hampshive. 


BRITAIN’S LAST CRESSET BEACON 


S1r,—Before the time of wireless and telephones it 
was necessary to erect beacon lanterns on hills and 
tall buildings, so that, in the event of invasion, 
warning could be quickly flashed by means of fire 
throughout the country. 

One of these interesting relics, the last surviving 
cresset beacon in the land, may be seen over the 
corner tower of Monken Hadley Church, Hertford- 
shire. It has been likened to a worn-out chestnut 
roaster. 

Although tradition states that the beacon was 
lighted in ‘45, when troops were encamped on 





BEACON 


“CHESTNUT ROASTER”’ 
ON MONKEN HADLEY CHURCH, 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


THE 


nearby Hadley Common, to give Bonnie Prince 
Charlie a warm reception if he got so far south, there 
is no proof that it has been lighted for purposes of 
national emergency since the sighting of the Armada. 
On a stormy night in 1777 the turret, beacon 
and stairway were all blown down. In the belfry 
is a large iron tray which was placed beneath the 
blazing cresset on nights of “‘active service’ to 
prevent a more wholesale ‘‘celebration” from 
occurring.—P. H. Lovett, Pinner, Middlesex. 


HOOKING A MOORHEN 
S1r,—I think the following may be of interest to 
your readers. 

A few days ago I was fishing for sea trout in 
the Meon, and seeing a ‘“‘bow wave’’ under some 
rushes, I cast my fly. My line immediately went 
taut and I reeled in. I thought I was into about a 
two-pounder; for a moment I thought it was foul- 
hooked, but proceeded to play it. Asitswam steadily 
down and then up stream, and I even saw it for a 
second, I decided it was allright. I got my landing- 
net ready; it then plunged exactly like a sea trout 
will do, and it was not until it came to the surface 
that I found to my disappointment that I had 
caught a moorhen by the leg! I landed it, removed 
the hook, and it immediately dived into the river 
and disappeared. I have heard of fishermen catch- 
ing swallows and bats, but never before have I 
known anyone catch a moorhen.—BEATRICE 
BRADLEY, White Canons, Catisfield, Fareham. 


CONGREGATIONS AND TIDINGS 


S1r,—With reference to the interesting letter from 
Mr. J. H. Owen on the subject of larg2 gatherings of 
magpies, the term “‘congregation”’ should strictly 
be applied only to plovers. 

I have never heard it used to describe a flock 
of magpies, and should be glad to know of any 
authority for such use. 

The correct company term for magpies is 
tidings, taken from the Book of St. Albans and the 
Egerton MS. The old word is Titengis (with many 
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variations of spelling) meaning “‘news”’ (tythyng) 
and refers to the superstition as to good or bad luck 
according to the number of “‘pyes”’ seen. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to mention that a 
complete list of such terms, with their origin, can 
be obtained from a book of mine called The Language 
of Sport (Country Life, 7s. 6d.).—MaJjor C. G. HARE, 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


MILESTONE TO VALOUR 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a milestone which 


may still be seen (but with the distances suitably 


obliterated) in the grounds of Christ Church, 
Shooters Hill, London, which recalls one of the most 
terrible phases of the 1914-18 war.—METRO, 


Middlesex. 





THE MEMORIAL MILESTONE AT 
SHOOTERS, HILL 


A TALL MILESTONE! 
S1r,—I was very much interested in Mr. Jefferson’s 
article on Milestones in your issue of September 26, 
particularly as the “‘Crescent’’ stone illustrated is 
quite near my house. 
Most remarkable of this series, bearing the 
Trinity Hall Crescent, however, is the first, and I 





A MILESTONE 14ft. HIGH 


thought your readers might care to see a photo- 
graph. Not only is this the first milestone 
to be erected in England since Roman days, but it 
is no less than 14ft. in height ! 

Once it towered high above the brook which 
the road forded at this point, but now the greater 
part of the stone is buried by a bridge—only the 
4ft. shown in the photograph being visible from the 
road.—K. D. KreFrorp, Trumpington, Cambridge. 


THE BRETBY CEDAR 


Sir,—While not wishing to doubt the authority 
of Mr. H. J. Wain concerning the legend of the 
Bretby Cedar(Country LIFE, September 26), I should 
like to mention in justice to myself (CouNTRY LIFE 
September 12) that the legend has gained much 
credence. I believe an article appeared in the 


local paper giving the full story. 
I understand that the famous Enfield Cedar is 


now dead, and the repu- 
tation of being the oldest 
Cedar of Lebanon now 
stands with the one at 
Bretby.—F. RODGERS, 
Derby. 

COUNTRY 
INDUSTRIES 
Sir,—In a little village 
in Kent, where all is 
quiet but for the oc- 
casional roar of our 
patrolling Spitfires, I 
came upon one of the old 
country industries in full 
swing—that of wheel- 

making. 

Upon entering a 
small workshop situated 
at the bottom of a yard, 
I found a fine old gentle- 
man busily making a 
cart-wheel with tools his 
great-grandfather used. 
I was shown how a 
wheel is made from the 
turning of the hub to 
fixing the iron tyre. I saw some fine old ledgers 
dating as far back as 1820, when one could obtain 
an all-wood, hand-made wheelbarrow for 16s. 
To-day barrows cost much more. 

Oak and elm are two of the chief kinds of wood 
used. Ash is sometimes employed, but all kinds of 
wood used must be well seasoned—one reason 
most wheelwrights prefer to fell their own trees. 

War has brought wheel-making more into light, 
Owing to the shortage of petrol, farmers are using 
carts iristead of lorries, and so reviving one of the 
finest old country industries—A. COLLET. 





MINSTER LOVELL HALL 


S1r,—I enclose a recent photograph of the ruins 
of the great hall at Minster Lovell, which was being 
preserved by the Office of Works just before war 
broke out. This place enshrines one of the strangest 
mysteries in our history. The Hall was built 
between 1425-50 by William Lord Lovell, around 
a quadrangle. There remains much of the Great 
Hall, of unusual height, and on the south side a 
tower overlooking the Windrush. Of the rest, 
most has disappeared. The house was practically 
abandoned after 1728, when its then owner, the 
Earl of Leicester, whose ancestor Lord Chief 
Justice Coke had bought it in 1602, began to build 
his great house at Holkham. 

One curious local legend says that if the swamp 
on the western side is drained there will appear a 
pavement:of coloured tiles or ‘‘glass.’’ Probably 
this swamp was a fishpond, but since there is usually 
some foundation for such stories, there might have 
been a Roman pavement here, of which some recol- 
lection still lingers. Another story predicted the 
finding of hidden treasure at the same place, but 
this failed to materialise when sought by a dowser 
some time ago. 

But the real mystery of the house cannot be 
solved by excavation. In 1708 workmen found in an 
underground vault a skeleton seated at a table, 
upon which were books and papers. As soon as 
fresh air was admitted all fell to dust. But it was 
thought that this grim discovery solved the problem 
which had been a puzzle for two hundred years, 
that of the disappearance of Francis Lord Lovell. 
after the fighting in Lambert Simnel’s revolt. (He 
was an ardent Yorkist, and fought on the losing side 
at Bosworth.) Some said that he was last seen 











WORKING WITH HIS GRANDFATHER’S 
TOOLS 


swimming his horse across the Trent: others con- 
cluded that he had been killed in the rebellion. 
But his body was never found, or at least there 
was no record of his burial. The village tradition, 
firmly held, was that he had escaped to Minster 
Lovell and lived in hiding there; that he had died 
of starvation after the sudden death of the only 
man who knew of his hiding-place and kept him 
supplied with food. The discovery seems to contirm 
this theory.—M. W., Hereford. 
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THE RUINS OF MINSTER LOVELL 
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FARMING NOTES 





WHEAT PLANTING 


UCH emphasis has been laid on the 
importance of getting more wheat 
than ever planted this autumn. 
Fortunately the weather has been 
vpen and, although the harvest was late, it 
has been possible to keep the tractors going, 
and in most parts of the country farmers 
should have been able to get a full acreage of 
wheat planted. Wheat, they say, likes a stale 
furrow, and most of us would have liked to plant 
more land ploughed early in the autumn and left 
to lie for a little, but there has been so much to 
do getting the harvest finished up that plough- 
ing for wheat went on well into October. Still, 
with disc harrows and modern implements a 
reasonably good and firm seed-bed for wheat 
was secured and a large acreage has been packed 
away safely. Most tarmers with a big arable 
ac reage and we all have now rather more than 
we bargained for—like to get as much as 
possible planted in the autumn. 
I’ farmers listened entirely to the Minister 
[ of kood they might think that there was 
no need for much wheat to be grown in this 
country. Lord Woolton has repeatedly said 
that we have bigger stocks of wheat and sugar 
in this country tnan when the war started, and 
he does not always remember to add that this 
is largely due to increased home production. 
fhe nation ought to be able to keep a large 
reserve of wheat, and this can only be ensured 
it farmers in this country plant a full acreage 
for 1942. 
Fr FXHERE 1s, of course, the drawback to wheat 
| growing that the man who has devoted 
a larger acreage to wheat does not automatically 
qualify for feeding-stuff coupons. He is not 
allowed to feed millable wheat to his stock. 
He can keep the tailings, which are supposed 
not to amount to more than 5 per cent. of the 
total threshing. As I pointed out last week, 
it is not perhaps realised by all farmers who 
have grown a big acreage of wheat this year 
that they can apply to the War Agricultural 
Committees for coupons to provide for the needs 
of fattening cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry. 
ikach of the County Committees has what is 
called a ‘‘wheat growers’ reserve,’’ and from 
this they can allocate coupons to those who have 
grown wheat, and even such crops as flax, at the 
expense of oats which they could have used 
for feeding to livestock. 
* * * 

r4¥ HIS wheat growers’ reserve is something 
| separate from the oat exchange scheme. 
Many farmers seem to be rather hazy about 
this, too. The main point is that a farmer who 
has surplus oats or dredge corn can get feeding- 
stuff coupons which will allow him to buy oil 
cake and other feeding-stuffs if he sells or even 
undertakes to sell his surplus oats or dredge 
corn. There is a time limit on this scheme and 
those who have arable sheep and other stock 
that need oil-cake, and can spare some oats, 
should get in touch straight away with an 
approved merchant and make a definite offer 
to sell their surplus corn. There is no need for 
the oats to be delivered at once. They need 
not be delivered until as late as March. The 
important matter is to give the undertaking, 


and on this coupons will be issued. 

/ KEEN demand seems to be growing up 
A for pedigree pigs, which is all to the good. 
Many farmers were rather precipitate in killing 
off all their breeding sows last spring when 
there was so much talk about cutting down 
feeding-stuff rations and reducing the numbers 
of pigs as well as poultry to only one-sixth of 
the pre-war total. In practice to-day many 
farmers find that they have large quantities of 
potatoes and the like which could usefully be 
fed to pigs and other livestock and make farm- 


Se oe -¢@ 


yard manure which their land wants. 
* * * 
ORE than one of my friends is now 
starting pig breeding again. Their 


intention is to buy three or four well-bred 
young sows and gradually build up a herd of 
20 or 30 breeding sows, which is an economical 
unit for one man to manage. Their idea is 
not to fatten a large number of pigs but to sell 
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the litters as stores. With the rapid growth of 
the pig-club movement there is certain to be a 
keen demand for store pigs for some time to 
come. The general farm is undoubtedly the 
right place to breed pigs and in war-time it is 
economical for the young pigs to go closer to 
the kitchen door for the fattening period. The 
householder probably gets better results from 
his pigs than he does from his hens. The pig 
can deal with potato peelings, the outsides of 
cabbage leaves, and odd scraps, better than 
the hen, which needs a fair proportion of finely 
ground meal if she is to lay the eggs expected 
of her. The rapid expansion of domestic 
poultry keeping is a doubtful boon. The scraps 
which come from the kitchen and possibly also 
the neighbours’ kitchens do not really go far 
to make a sustaining meal for the laving hen. 
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‘‘Balancer meal’’ can be got, but the quantity 
allowed is small and too often the householder 
makes up the hens’ rations by feeding stale 
bread which might otherwise have been turned 
to some use in the kitchen or, indeed, never be 
left to become stale. 


* * * 


grains in the wet form are 
to remain outside the feeding-stuffs 
rationing scheme for the whole of the winter. 
Those who farm close to a brewery find this 
food suits their milking cows extremely well. 
Now that the brewers are busy again, the 
quantities of wet brewers’ grains available must 
be considerable, and as feeding-stuff supplies 
generally are fairly satisfactory for the moment, 
this concession has been possible. The farmer 
who wants wet grains has to register with a 
brewer or a dealer holding a licence to sell wet 
grains. Dried brewers’ or distillers’ grains will 
continue to be rationed feeding-stuffs, obtainable 
only on surrcuder of coupons. CINCINNATUS. 


tke brewers’ 


STEREOTYPING VALUES OF PROPERTY 


STRAW shows how the wind blows, 
it is said, though happily we have 
more reliable means of ascertaining 
that often important fact. Perhaps 
it is safe to regard the discussion in 

the House of Commons a few days ago as no more 
than a straw-like indication of wishful thinking. 
[he particular matter to which we refer arose in the 
course of a resumed short discussion on alleged 
speculative dealings in land. The larger question, 
or at any rate the original question, with its curious 
reflections on the honourable profession of land 
agency and auctioneering, was sufficiently dealt 
with a week ago in these notes. 

The matter of interest now remaining for 
reference was the motion by a Liberal National 
Member that to prevent speculation in land, during 
and for five years after the war, no sale of agricul- 
tural land should be made at a higher cost per acre 
than that ruling on March 31, 1939, in the district 
where the land was situated, except for the addition 
of a fair recoupment of the cost of improvements 
made in the interval between March, 1939, and the 
date of the sale. The decision as to the value prevail- 
ing at the specified dates should be made by the 
County Agricultural Committee or some other 
authority, and the vendor would have to certify 
the outlay on chargeable improvements. Of the 
few remarks that followed this proposal only those 
of Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, need 
be quoted. He said that the Government could 
give no pledge of speedy legislation on the subject, 
but that speculation in land was abhorrent to him, 
and that in his opinion much of the bad cultivation 
that was now giving trouble arose from the land 
speculation of the years just after the last war. 

The fixation of value, where an average could be 
locally struck, would make an end of negotiation 
and a free market, nobody would offer more than 
the ascertainable maximum, and the settlement of 
a figure for improvements alleged to have been 
made after March 31, 1939, would lead to disputes 
that might involve expensive arbitrations. The 
proposal ignores the fact that, even during the 
period of the present war, values of land have not 
stood still—and the indubitable fact that, come 
what may, the end of the war draws nearer day by 
day, and with it dawns the hope of carrying out 
various schemes of development and so forth, which 
may help an owner to recover some of the losses 
sustained in the lean years of war-time inactivity. 


LAND ALONG THE HAMBLE RIVER 
LARGE area ot land on both sides of the 


A Hamble River near Southampton, being the 
residue of the Warsash House estate and part 
of the Crowsport estate, has been dealt with by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons’ Bournemouth and South- 
ampton offices. The property includes five modern 
detached houses, three bungalows, many building 
sites, and, among the lots at Hamble, the Yacht 
Club and hard. 

It is the intention of the purchaser to proceed 
with the development of the estates after the war, 
and Messrs. Fox and Sons have been retained as 
managing agents. 

Lord Desborough has let Marden Hill, Hert- 
fordshire, for collegiate purposes. His agent in the 
matter was Mr. Cyril Jones, whose Maidenhead 
office has just sold Waterside, Bourne End, for 
£6,000, to a client of Messrs. Hampton and Sons; 
a Maidenhead house called Kimbolton, with the 
contents, to a purchaser introduced by Messrs. 
William Whiteley; a riverside property, known as 
River Court, Water Oakley, for £6,000; The Little 
Farm, Maidenhead Thicket, for £3,500, with three 
acres; Pound Cottage, Sonning, for £3,850; and 
many other riverside and rural freeholds, as well as 
business premises in Maidenhead. 


The executor of the Hon. Mrs. Katharine E. 
Coleridge has instructed Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. to dispose of Darby Green House, Black- 
water, near Camberley. The late Mr. John Cole- 
ridge designed the house for his own use. The 
freehold is of nearly nine acres. 


WEST PARK, HAMPSHIRE, SOLD 
FT HE mansion and 5,580 acres of West Park, 

near Fordingbridge, will not come under th: 
hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons this month, as the 
firms have sold the entire estate to the Pall Mall 
rust, Limited, for whom Messrs. Hewitt and Lee 
acted as agents. There are 17 farms and most of 
the village of Damerham, in the valley of the Allen, 
a tributary of the Avon. 

Mr. G. W. L. Fernandes has requested Mr. 
Frank D. James, the manager of Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices, to sell Haddon Lodge, Stourton 
Caundle, near Stalbridge. The delightful com- 
paratively small house has been perfectly maintained 
during the vendor’s long occupation of it. The 
property extends to 56 acres. 

Byletts, a mansion and nearly 350 acres, at 
Pembridge, near Leominster, has been purchased 
by a client of Messrs. Marten and Carnaby. The 
former owner was General Bowle-Evans. The Arrow, 
winding through the estate, yields many a fine trout. 

Important recent transactions by Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner include the sale of the Baylham 
portion of the Shrubland Park estate near Ipswich, 
on behalf of their client, Lord de Saumarez. The 
estate comprises 2,600 acres, which includes 11 
farms, several with old moated farmhouses, Baylham 
Mill and fish ponds, numerous cottages and small 
holdings. As the property is bounded by the main 
Norwich-Ipswich road for a considerable distance 
it may be said to have potential building value. 
The greater portion of the estate, including Shrub- 
land Park mansion, is still retained by Lord de 
Saumarez. Messrs. J. G. W. Barker acted for the 
purchaser. 


LARGE SUMS FOR FARMS 


UFTON MANOR FARM, two miles from 

4 Yeovil, has been sold by auction by Messrs. 

Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs. W. Palmer 

and Co., and R. C. Snell, Limited, for £10,000. 

There is a superior stone house on the 213 acres. 

The tithe and other outgoings approach £100 a 
year, out of a rental of just over £360 a year. 

Aston Hall Farm, 220 acres of freehold at 
Worleston, with an extra area of 26 acres on lease, 
has realised £11,500, at a Crewe auction. 

Anderson Farm, just over 500 acres, near Bere 
Regis, Dorset, noted for its pedigree shortherns, 
has been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Howfold Fruit Farm, Wisborough Green, 
143 acres, carrying splendid orchards of Cox’s 
orange pippins, has been sold at Horsham, by 
Messrs. Newland, Tompkins and Taylor and Messrs. 
H. and R. L. Cobb, for £14,500, by order of executors 
and others. 

Somerset sales, at Burnham-on-Sea, include 
Hurn Farm, 40 acres, for £4,250, and 119 acres, in 
Berrow, for £10,179. 

For a Haslemere freehold, in High Street, let 
at £75 a year, Messrs. Cubitt and West have accepted 
a bid of £1,000. Pinfield House and five acres, at 
Barnt Green, for £3,600, is one of many freeholds 
lately disposed of under the hammer in Birmingham. 

Messrs. J. and H. Drew, of 38, West Southern- 
hay, Exeter, in conjunction with Messrs. A. 
Pearse Jenkin and Partners of Redruth, Cornwall, 
announce the sale by private treaty of the 
historic Carclew estate near Fa!mouth, which 


was to have been offered for sale by auction on 
ARBITER. 


November 12. 
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‘Cottage Interior, by de Pape, (1620-1666). 


The ever-turning wheel ... 


Once women could meditate beside 
their spinning whiels. All was at peace and 
the wheel went on turning. To-day the 
Wheel is a sterner mistress. The Wheel of 
Industry! She demands the energy of the 
whole nation—and gives in return wealth 
and strength and comfort and protection. 
_ She gives to Britain's engineers and crafts- 
He men ‘the means ‘of making world- famed 
products aes 
5 B.S.A. Cars, BS. A. Bicycles, Motor 
: Cycles and Tools. | 
metal, Steels of perfection by Jessop and 


Guns of tempered 


Saville, the Daimler Fluid Flywheel bus 


bed 7. convenience. . 


. Daimler, ‘Lanchester, and 


The B.S.A. Organisation stands high in 
the grand record of Britain’s mechanical 
achievements—all of them products of the 
Wheel—intricate, flawless products that 
keep the name of British Industry in the 


forefront of world commerce. 


“RSA 


produces: 


Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 
* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 








Your Due—Our Duty! 


Romary biscuits are delicious, unique, per- 


fect. But the adjective which best describes 
them is—Romary! They are in a class by 
themselves. Neither manufacture nor dis- 
tribution is easy nowadays; but we do 
all we can to see that the one is as large as 
possible ; and the other—fair. That’s our 


duty—and your due! 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


Registered Trade Mark 
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NEW BOOKS 











Were we 
smoki ng 
foo many 


cigarettes? 


When cigarettes were plentiful didn’t some of us make cigarette smoking 
a habit rather than a pleasure? The smoking of a good cigarette should 
be a pleasure and a solace, not a habit ; something to look forward to after 
a job well done, a meal well served or a bomb just missed. When you can 
get Four Square cigarettes (and we’re making all we can) please remember 
that they are made for people who smoke for pleasure, though they cost 
only 1 6 for 20. 


FOUR, SQUIRE 


for those who really ENJOY a 


cigarette 





A TORY AT OXFORD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Ik CHARLES OMAN’S new 
book Memories of Victorian 
Oxford (Methuen, 15s.) gives 
more than the title promises. 

Oxford is not the whole matter. Sir 

Charles was born in India in 1860, 

and was brought while still a baby to 

London, where his father took a 

house in Regent’s Park, went into a 

shipping business in the City, en- 

countered a bad financial reverse, and 
shifted with his family to the cheaper 
amenities of Cheltenham. 

Thus, at the very outset, the 
author is able to impart both drama 
and interest to his book. The Omans, 
living in London, had plenty of well- 
to-do relatives, and we are shown 
something of what life was like in 
those days and in that place among 
prosperous and intelligent people. The 
father is an interesting figure of these 
early pages: a man of literary am- 
bition and some small literary achieve- 
ment, but disappointed and unfulfilled. 

The young Charles was only 12 
when he went from Cheltenham to 
Winchester, head of all the scholarship 
boys of his year. He was just in time 
to strike a bad patch in the school. 
The food abominable, and he 
encountered ‘‘a perfect nightmare of 
thoughtless cruelty.’”’ Whether it was 
so thoughtless as all that the reader 
must judge. Sir Charles himself at 
last drops this exculpatory word and 
calls it sadism. 

AT WINCHESTER 

The whole thing was so funda- 
mentally idiotic. There was compiled 
by the boys themselves a list of nick- 


was 


names. Anything might have a nick- 
name: a pool, a field, a hedge, a 
person,a room. The list of nicknames 
itself had a nickname: notions. 


Every new boy was given a _ brief 
time in which to make himself ac- 
quainted with notions; then he was 
examined by his fag-master. 

This is how it worked out with 
the young Oman. “He asked me one 
simple question which I could solve, 
then another about the proper designa- 
tion of a place which I could never 
have had occasion to visit, and then 
a third as to what was the nickname 
of the college organist whom I had 
never seen or heard of. When 
I acknowledged my ignorance he 
declared me ‘croppelled’ or ‘ ploughed,’ 
made me bend over, and administered 
six cuts of the ground ash. They hurt: 
he was nineteen, I twelve.”’ 

This iniquity was dragged into 
the light when a rebel against the 
whole stupid system was given 30 cuts 
across the shoulders, five ground ashes 
being broken in the process. This boy 
wrote to his father, and the father 
had the sense and courage to start 
what amounted virtually to a national 
agitation. The remainder of Charles 
Oman’s schooldays gained in tran- 
quillity therefrom, but the reluctance 
of the school authorities to take a 
drastic step, even in the face of mani- 
fest wickedness, was shown by their 
refusal to expel the brute who admin- 
istered the 30 stripes. 


GAMES AND LEADERSHIP 


In the lower forms at Winchester 
Oman found “intellectual training 
non-existent in my day.”’ There were 
plenty of games, but he thinks they 
were over-valued; and he thinks that 
skill in them has nothing to do with 
“that mysterious quality ‘leadership’ 
so prized by schoolmasters.’’ This, 
I think, is undoubtedly true; and so 
much nonsense is talked about games 


and leadership that it would be 
interesting if someone compiled a list 
showing (a) just what games had been 
excelled in by, say, Julius Caesar, 
Nelson, Wellington, Cromwell, Colum- 
bus and Adolf Hitler; and (b) in what 
departments of life ‘‘leadership’’ had 
been exercised by great players of 
football, cricket, tennis and golf. 

OXFORD IN THE ’70s 

Sir Charles went up to New 
College, Oxford, in 1878—a time when, 
at the University, ‘“‘on Sunday no 
self-respecting man _ would have 
dreamed of appearing in anything but 
a black coat and tall hat. One might 
see seventy ‘toppers’ in a row on 
the pegs of the Union.’’ The young 
undergraduate took with him a con- 
servative and traditional outlook 
which the years have fortified. Even 
Mr. Gladstone was to him a suspect 
and Left-wing personality, so that 
when the Grand Old Man visited the 
University, and Oman, then a Fellow 
of All Souls, was asked to look after 
his comfort, he seems to have been 
somewhat naively surprised that this 
statesman’s boots did not conceal 
cloven hoofs and that there was no 
tail in the seat of his pants. He gives 
the old man quite a diploma. ‘There 
was no hypocrisy in his career. I 
parted from him with a most un- 
expected feeling of respect.’ 

Charles Oman’s respect was not 
easily won by any person not of his 
own way of thinking. He gaily 
topples over some who have been 
regarded by the thoughtless as giants. 
“It would seem ungracious to insinu- 
ate that we regarded Dr. Jowett as 
less of a scholar than he fancied 
himself to be, a ruthless seeker after 
notoriety for himself and his college, 
a cultivator of the great, and a de- 
liberate poseur. . . . As to Walter 
Pater, whom some literary folk in 
London seemed to take quite seriously, 
he was of little account in Oxford, 
being regarded as a poseur, not at all 
as a leader of thought.”’ 


WHIG DOGS AND TORY DOGS 

Sir Charles perhaps suffers a little 
from an inability to see other views 
thanhisown. He tells us, forexample, 
“In politics, I must confess that I 
have a certain Conservative bias, 
which impels me to see that the people 
of whom I disapprove do not get off 
with impunity. I feel a little like 
Dr. Johnson, who observed, as to his 
parliamentary reporting, that he took 
care that ‘the Whig dogs got the 
worst of it.’”’ 

That is all very well, but why, 
then, object if other people do the 
same? Sir Charles speaks of “ pro- 
tests which I had to make against the 
Whig historians of the nineteenth 
century who suppressed systematic- 
ally evidence which told against 
them.’’ After all, they were only 
seeing ‘‘that the Tory dogs got the 
worst of it.’’ 

Change was coming over Oxford 
when Charles Oman was matriculated 
into the University, and change has 
accelerated throughout his long career 
there. The chief value of the book is 
in its record of those changes, few of 
which have commended themselves 
to Sir Charles. He dislikes many 
features of Oxford life to-day: under- 
graduate dramatic  societies— “a 
method of wasting time that should 
be devoted to study more effective 
than any form of athletics ’’—‘ the 
plethora of Honours Schools and 
new degrees, the enterprising and 
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LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON 
GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


We can supply all 

Books reviewed 

or advertised in 

“ Country Life.” 
* 


New and secondhand Books on 

every subject. Stock of nearly 

three million volumes. Quick 
efficient postal service. 


JOIN THE GARDEN BOOK 

CLUB! Members buy selected 

Garden Books (published at 7/6, 
10/6 and 12/6), for only 2/6. 


* 
113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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When you buy shoes 
: fit and style count for little 
if the leather lacks lasting quality. That’s 
why VEEBEX Upper leather is labelled, 
so that you can be sure of long life, com- 
plete waterproof protection and the perfect 
grained finish of the finest hides. VEEBEX, 
tough yet flexible, is worth insisting on. It 
pays a handsome dividend on every penny 
of its cost—a dividend of trustworthy 
service such as you must have today. Look 
for the name on the tie-on-label. 

Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily lim- 
ited—you know why. So make your in- 
vestment NOW. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 
Wm. Paul Ltd., Oak Tannery, Leeds. 
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enormous 


” 


advertising finance, the 
proportion of women students. 

I suppose a brake is necessary to 
every vehicle; and this book might 
have been given the sub-title Fifty 
Years of Jaunting in an Oxford Brake. 

* * * 

Those whe remember The Stuart 
Papers at Windsor, by Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler, which was published 
in 1939, will welcome a continuation 
of that work: Jacobite Epilogue, by 
Henrietta Tayler (Nelson, 15s.). The 
author’s method is to give first a 
brief biographical account of some 
prominent Jacobite, cr Jacobite family, 
who followed the Stuarts into exile, 
and then, drawing on that extra- 
ordinary reservoir of Jacobite informa- 
tion, the Stuart papers at Windsor, 
to give some of the more interesting 
letters from the person concerned. 

Anyone who is sufficiently iuter- 
ested in this old, long-drawn-out 
tragedy of loyalty and frustration 
will find the work extraordinarily 
interesting, with its direct and first- 
hand spotlight on these lives as they 
were lived. It is onthe whole a pathetic 
and moving record, for few of these 
people, their home estates confiscated, 
had more than a pittance to live on. 
They write to their relatives in Scot- 
land begging for food, and even second- 
hand clothing, to be sent to them. 


TOBACCO FOR THE CHEST 

They ask, indeed, for the strang- 
est things. In the Introduction we 
are told of Lord Dunbar writing to 
fellow-Scots in Rome for “black 
pigtail tobacco” which his sister, Lady 
Inverness, “chews every morning and 
finds great benefit from.’’ I wonder 
whether this lady suffered from chest 
trouble? Mr. Pepys has put it on 
record that tobacco was chewed by 
consumptives. ‘Mr. Chetwind by 
chewing of tobacco is become very 
fat and sallow, whereas he was 
consumptive.’’ 

Certainly it would not be sur- 
prising to know that some of these 


suffered physically because 
of their privations. Not for nothing 
could one embrace a cause such as 
that of the Stuarts and follow it to 
the bitter end. How bitter it could 
be, yet shot with what lights of 
devotion, Miss Tayler admirably shows. 
* * * 


people 


A very good account of the day- 
to-day life of a doctor is contained 
in Dr. E. A. Barton’s biography, 
A Doctor Remembers (Seeley Service, 


12s. 6d.). The daughter of “ Kiss me, 
Hardy’’ taught young Barton to 


read, a queen taught him to dance, 
and he remembers going to a ball at 
Hampton in a sedan chair. His work 
as a doctor was all done in Kensington, 
and he counted Sir Luke Fildes and 
Lord Leighton among his patients. 
“T have been asked to anaesthetise 
a pigeon, to set the broken leg of a 
canary, to test wallpapers for arsenic, 
and do many odd jobs of the kind.” 

This book is an account of the 
doing of those jobs and of the normal 
jobs of a doctor’s life. It reveals a 
hard-working man, not given to fads 
and fancies, following robustly in the 
traditions of a great profession. He 
is all for a good mixed diet and less 
nonsense about ‘‘vitamins.’’ He 
wonders whether, administered under 
a rigid regime, ‘“‘the gentle fluid of 
Father Thames’’ might not be 
efficacious as the waters of many a 
vaunted spa; he has never, outside 
fiction, come across “rings or 
“trusts’’ «f consultants out to feather 
their nests at the public expense. 

Under proper safeguards, he is 
for euthanasia “when a man is inevit- 
ably doomed, beyond a doubt, to a 
death associated with extreme and 
lingering suffering,’’ but reminds 
that in nearly 50 years’ experience 
he has seen no more than about half a 
where the conditions 


as 


” 


’ 


us 


dozen cases 


would apply. 


This is altogether a most read- 
able book because of its author’s 
simplicity, modesty and knack of 


living at the normal mean. 





A VOICE FROM CHINA 


By Lady Hosie 


NE of the chief glories of a 

democracy is the trust it accords 
woman, and the welcome it gives to 
her services. The Nazis have sup- 
pressed freedom for their women; the 
Fascists and the Japanese Imperialists 
never encouraged women to think at 
anytime. It is noteworthy that Soviet 
Russia has granted an extraordinary 
degree of equality to women. In 
England we have our beloved Queen 
Elizabeth, in America Mrs. Roosevelt 
speaks and works brilliantly for the 
community; but China is no whit 
behind and Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek 
has made a name for Chinese women 
which rings through the world. She 
is a full member of her husband’s 
administration. She writes articles 
and has produced several books, in 
perfect English. Perhaps the work 
she, a childless woman, loves best is 
visiting the orphanages, where live 
just a few of the countless children 
whose parents lie under the sod 
through Japanese action. I had a 
letter from her not so long ago in 
which she deplored the high price to 
which rice was being driven in Chung- 
king, the temporary capital of Free 
China, into which has come a flood of 
evacuees beyond our dreaming in 
numbers. She wrote how much she 
hoped Britain would never again close 
the Burma Road, now their only 
outlet to trade. But, she ended, 
despite all, China was better off now 
at the end of these years of war, 
as regards the economic, the military 
and the moral situation, than Japan, 
who seemed the conqueror. 

Now comes China Shall Rise 
Again (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 
to confirm all this. It is primarily 
a work of reference. The first chap- 
ters are by ‘‘Madame,’’ as she is 
admiringly called in China. These 


give a clear picture of the mentality 
and the progress in the Free Pro- 
vinces. There is hope and work; the 
atmosphere is very different from that 
of stricken Vichy. She speaks of 
patriotic ideals, of the education of 
the masses, of women and the family. 
But she also delivers herself of sharp 
realistic words concerning China’s 
weaknesses—“‘face’’ and ‘‘squeeze,”’ 
cliques, evasion of responsibilities, 
etc. Then follow valuable chapters, 
with statistics, written by various 
Ministers of State, on finance, bank- 
ing, foreign relations, the construc- 
tion of communications, education, 
health, the Army’s medical services 
and the Red Cross. It is an amazing 
story of human persistence and 
achievement in the teeth of constantly 
impending disaster. An outstanding 
chapter is by Mr. Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander who left a goed post in 
Shanghai in order to found the Co- 
operative Movement in China’s North- 
west. Certain small manufacturers 
from the coast, 2,000 miles away, had 
managed to haul thither some of their 
machinery : and he has been teaching 
them to work with others. Farmers, 
too, pool capital and machinery, as 
do now hundreds of other small 
artisan owners. Chinese Communism 
is being transmuted into Co-operation. 

Madame Chiang has given as the 


leit-motif of the book the word 
“Resurgam”’; for she read that 


Christopher Wren chose the old stone, 
on which it was engraved, to be the 
centre and guide for his workmen when 
he started to re-build St. Paul’s, after 
its destruction. And we, who also 
will have much re-building to do 
presently, can take courage as we 
read of what China is doing. The 
sun may climb slowly, how slcewly. 
but no Dictator can prevent its rising 
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The book of all 
the talents 
THE 
SATURDAY 

Book 


Edited by 


LEONARD RUSSELL 
Times Literary Supplement. Recom- 
mended. ‘An honest and almost 
peacetime look about it... . There 
is good reading here.’’ Observer. 
“The excellence and variety of the 
contributions.”” Daily Telegraph. 
“Should be a favourite gift book 
for Christmas.”’ 12/6 


xkk* 
The novel which is lead- 
ing all best-sellers 


LADY ELEANOR 
SMITIDS 
THE MAN IN GREY 


Here is a novel to take the imagina- 
tion by storm. Brilliantly told, 
impregnated with a vivid sense of 
atmosphere, here are characters the 
reader will never forget. 9/- 


kk * 
DENNIS 
WHEATLEY’s 
THE SWORD OF FATE 


The Observer. **Still full of narrative 
vigour.’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Recommended. “As absorb- 
ing a_ thriller any that Mr. 
Wheatley has written.’’ 9/6 


HUTCHINSON 


as 


THE LARGEST BOOK PUBLISHERS 
IN THE WORLD 

















BOOKS IN 
THE COUNTRY 


Everyone will want 
hooks this Winter; 
and our organisa- 
tion enables you to 


Borrow them 


from the only library 
that gives all Coun- 
try Members a Free 


Overlap 


or Buy them 
from our Bookshop 
which always has a 
large and compre- 
hensive stock 


Write for the Library 
Prospectus and for 
Book Lists to 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers & Librarians 


42, Wigmore St., London, W.| 
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; Pyjamas 
, for 
Men 





425. WINTER 
WEIGHT Union 
Flannel Pyjamas. 
Best quality, soft 
texture and perfectly 
tailored in smart 
striped designs, 
Blue/White, Green 
White, Wine| White 


Sizes 38 to 4d 


28/6 


8 coupons 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: VICtoria 6666 


BUCKINGHAM 








THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 

of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and safely. 
Breathing VAPEX removes 
the stuffiness by penetrating 
to the source of the infection 
the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat-—-where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold de- 
velop, VAPEX will shorten the 
attack, ease the breathing and 
clear the bronchial passages. 


A drop on 


your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic 
drop’ of VAPEX on your hand- 
kerchief and breathe deeply 
from it frequently during the 
day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All 
symptoms of your cold will 
soon be gone. 


From your Chemist 
2/3 and 3/4 


aa THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 








er ae | 
‘JANE ann JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS | 
injon in meemmmne | 

your disused clothes | 


Ow ing to war tume Why not use the precious pre-war 





Addresses : 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel. Vie. 5409. 


Works : Loughborough. 


Tel. 2691. 








material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


conditions, we are | 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to by 


VICTORY JANE ano JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
and to resuming the 


Furriers Milliners 
business for 


: | Sloane 36 Wilton Place, | 
which 1537 London, S.W.1 | 
we have been famed — 
for nearly a century. 
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WHEEL-SPIN 
and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 


money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 


. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


orth Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 


zw 


AMAZINGLY 
LERY, 
£1/£10,000. 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.|! 





Our Prime 
Minister has repea*edly 
warned that the enemy may resume 


his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
and are still helping—hundreds of bombed 
families. Will you help us to be ready to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
ing urgently needed. Please address: The 
Secretary for War Relief, 

LONDON CITY MISSION, 

29a, Great College Street, 

Westminster, S.W.1. J 


DIAMONDS UP 75% 
HIGH PRICES paid for 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
H.M. Government acquire all 


LINDEN & CO. 

















The First Jewellers in New Rond Street .. 


























CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


FOR SALE 


Large Collection of Antique English Furniture of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th Centuries. China. Glass. 

Oil Paintings and Prints 

Also a very fine Antique Adam period Pine Panelled 
Room with cream and gilt carved enrichments, and 
Angelica Kauffman panels painted in sepia. 

Photographs and all details gladly sent upon request. 
34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 
Telephone: Bath 2762, Telegrams and Cables: “Antiques, Bath’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1894. 
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FEW years ago the country 

walking shoe was sacrosanct; 

anything but the classic brown 

calf Oxford shoe or, in certain 

cases, a gillie, was taboo. The 
invasion of thick crépe-soled shoes, of 
wedges, above all of colour, has altered 
everything. Even in this winter of clothes 
rationing and shortage of supplies, the 
country shoe is a leader of fashion, so striking 
in design that it is worn successfully with 
every type of garment in town as well as in 
the country. Styles are many and all are good. 


Colours are bright, clear, and mixed with 
audacity, though one-toned russet and nut 


brown shoes with thick crépe soles predominate. 
Wedges are few and likely to be fewer in the 
future owing to shortage of materials. A com- 
bination of ostrich or crocodile and reversed 
calf is very new—an attractive wedge from 
Lilley and Skinner in these two skins with a 
square toe is illustrated. 

Country shoes of the Cromwellian type 
with a gusset of elastic under the tongue are 


popular. These have a sensible leather heel 
and are excellent all-purpose shoes. Thick 
brown walking shoes are everywhere. Their 


platform soles and peasant leathers make them 
entirely different from the classic Oxfords. The 
most popular Joyce shoe of all is a grained 
calf in dark chocolate brown with a thick brown 
crépe rubber sole, amazingly light. A broad 





Margaret Barry makes the back and sleeves 
of her tailored tweed dress in plain wine, with 
a front checked in wine and blue-grey. The 
skirt is box-pleated all round with checks fut 
crosswise under the pleats in front. and there 
is a small stand-up collar and butterfly bow. 
The wine-coloured collarless coat matches, 
hangs straight from shoulder to hem, with 
rounded revers and facing of the check. 


band runs across the vamp and has a side 
fastening that laces through gold rings. These 


shoes with side fastenings make the foot look 
small, even with the thick sole and leather. 
Joyce make another attractive platform shoe 
in reversed calf with a broad tongue piped 
with leather in a contrasting colour. This 
can be worn with practically anything, in town 
or country, winter or summer. Lillywhites 
have a square-toed reversed calf walking shoe 
piped with a gay cord—russet brown has a 
green and white cord, navy blue a crimson and 
white, burgundy a navy and white. Burgundy 
is second in popularity to the russet browns 
and most attractive with the many plaid or 





Denes 


Photographs 


checked tweeds in burgundy and several 
pinks and blues. Many brown shoes have 
a contrast in colour for the sole. Lotus 
and Delta put a candy-striped rubber 
wedge sole on their thick, reversed calf 
country shoes. The Lilley and Skinner 
model we have photographed is brown, 
the colour of a red squirrel, with a green 
rubber sole. Raynes reversed calf brogue, 
with a leather heel and wafer rubber sole, has 
a rubber band at the top and bottom of the 
low heel that makes a pretty pattern. 
Afternoon court shoes are cut fairly high, 
with a gusset of elastic underneath a neat bow 
or tongue. The court shoe with a contrast of 
leather or colour in the trimming has been 
superseded by the slipper in one solid colour. 
Crocodile, entirely hand-made, 1s expensive, but 
most hard-wearing; Raynes, Delman and 
Lilley and Skinner all show a beautiful court 
in brown, navy and black crocodile and find it 
sells very well. Raynes have a good afternoon 
or cocktail shoe in suéde and kid with a large 
bow made from youleau otf corded ribbon. 
Another court from Raynes has two leaves of 
kid on the front of the vamp. Nut brown slip- 
pers with square heel and square toe take a 
flat bow of the kid, saddle-stitched all round. 
Lotus and Delta cut out a tiny triangle right 
in front of their afternoon court shoe and put 
a small neat bow at the apex. They make 
this shoe in pigskin, in nut brown and black kid. 
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425. WINTER 
WEIGHT Union 
Flannel Pyjamas. 
Best quality, soft 
texture and perfectly 
tailored in smart 
striped designs, 
Blue/White, Green; 
White,Wine| White 


Sizes 38 to 44 


28/6 


8 coupons 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: VICtoria 6666 








MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 








‘JANE anp JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 











THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and safely. 
Breathing VAPEX removes 
the stuffiness by penetrating 
to the source of the infection— 


Addresses : 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Tel. Vie. 5409. 


Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691. 








Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 


Owing to war time | 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to by | 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
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and to resuming the | Furriers Mil iners 

. : Sloane 36 Wilton Place, 
business for which | *a837 London, S.W.1" | 
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we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 











the warm recesses of the nose 





and throat—-where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 








If you have let your cold de- 
velop, VAPEX will shorten the 
attack, ease the breathing and 
clear the bronchial passages. 


WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


A drop on 
your handkerchief 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic 
drop’ of VAPEX on your hand- 
kerchief and breathe deeply 
from it frequently during the 
day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All 
symptoms of your cold will 
soon be gone. 


From your Chemist 
2/3 and 3/4 


Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 
MAKERS : 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 


_ THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 























Our Prime 
Minister has repea*edly 
warned that the enemy may resume 


his attack on London at any moment. By 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helped— 
and are still helping—hundreds of bombed 
families. Will you help us to be ready to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand cloth- 
ing urgently needed. Please address: The 
Secretary for War Relief, 

LONDON CITY MISSION, 

29a, Great College Street, 
. Westminster, S.W.1. a 


DIAMONDS UP 75” 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
The First Jewellers in New Rand Street 



































CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


FOR SALE 

Large Collection of Antique English Furniture of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th Centuries. China. Glass. 
Oil Paintings and Prints. 

Also a very fine Antique Adam period Pine Panelled 
Room with cream and gilt carved enrichments, and 
Angelica Kauffman panels painted in sepia. 

Photographs and all details gladly sent upon request. 
34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: Bath 2762. Telegrams and Cables: “Antiques, Bath’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1894. 
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FEW years ago the country 
walking shoe was sacrosanct; 
anything but the classic brown 
calf Oxford shoe or, in certain 
cases, a gillie, was taboo. The 
invasion of thick crépe-soled shoes, of 
wedges, above all of colour, has altered 
everything. Even in this winter of clothes 
rationing and shortage of supplies, the 
country shoe is a leader of fashion, so striking 
in design that it is worn successfully with 
every type of garment in town as well as in 
the country. Styles are many and all are good. 
Colours are bright, clear, and mixed with 
audacity, though one-toned russet and nut 
brown shoes with thick crépe soles predominate. 
Wedges are few and likely to be fewer in the 
future owing to shortage of materials. A com- 
bination of ostrich or crocodile and reversed 
calf is very new—an attractive wedge from 
Lilley and Skinner in these two skins with a 
square toe is illustrated. 
Country shoes of the Cromwellian type 
with a gusset of elastic under the tongue are 


popular. These have a sensible leather heel 
and are excellent all-purpose shoes. Thick 
brown walking shoes are everywhere. Their 


platform soles and peasant leathers make them 
entirely different from the classic Oxfords. The 
most popular Joyce shoe of all is a grained 
calf in dark chocolate brown with a thick brown 
crépe rubber sole, amazingly light. 


A broad 





Margaret Barry makes the back and sleeves 
of her tailored tweed dress in plain wine, with 
a front checked in wine and blue-grey. The 
skirt is box-pleated all round with checks fut 
crosswise under the pleats in front, and there 
is a small stand-up collar and butterfly bow. 
The wine-coloured collarless coat matches, 
hangs straight from shoulder to hem, with 
rounded revers and facing of the check. 


band runs across the vamp and has a side 
fastening that laces through gold rings. These 


shoes with side fastenings make the foot look 
small, even with the thick sole and leather. 
Joyce make another attractive platform shoe 
in reversed calf with a broad tongue piped 
with leather in a contrasting colour. This 
can be worn with practically anything, in town 
or country, winter or summer. Lillywhites 
have a square-toed reversed calf walking shoe 
piped with a gay cord—russet brown has a 
green and white cord, navy blue a crimson and 
white, burgundy a navy and white. Burgundy 
is second in popularity to the russet browns 
and most attractive with the many plaid or 


Denes Photographs 


checked tweeds in burgundy and several 
pinks and blues. Many brown shoes have 
a contrast in colour for the sole. Lotus 
and Delta put a candy-striped rubber 
wedge sole on their thick, reversed calf 
country shoes. The Lilley and Skinner 
model we have photographed is brown, 
the colour of a red squirrel, with a green 
rubber sole. Raynes reversed calf brogue, 
with a leather heel and wafer rubber sole, has 
a rubber band at the top and bottom of the 
low heel that makes a pretty pattern. 
Afternoon court shoes are cut fairly high, 
with a gusset of elastic underneath a neat bow 
or tongue. The court shoe with a contrast of 
leather or colour in the trimming has been 
superseded by the slipper in one solid colour. 
Crocodile, entirely hand-made, is expensive, but 
most hard-wearing; Raynes, Delman and 
Lilley and Skinner all show a beautiful court 
in brown, navy and black crocodile and find it 
sells very well. Raynes have a good afternoon 
or cocktail shoe in suéde and kid with a large 
bow made from yrouleau of corded ribbon. 
Another court from Raynes has two leaves of 
kid on the front of the vamp. Nut brown slip- 
pers with square heel and square toe take a 
flat bow of the kid, saddle-stitched all round. 
Lotus and Delta cut out a tiny triangle right 
in front of their afternoon court shoe and put 
a small neat bow at the apex. They make 
this shoe in pigskin, in nut brown and black kid. 
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1. The crocodile court shoe is hand-made with 
a Spanish heel, brown, navy or black. The wedge 
is ostrich skin, with a nigger elasticised suede 
girdle and wedge. Both from Lilley and Skinner. 


2. A square-toed walking shoe with leather heel 
and sole, saddle-stitching on the vamp and a leather 
lace in a second colour. Calf shoe with side fasten- 
ing, a studded band and parachutes of leather on 
the laces. The Cromwellian shoe is green kid 
with a stitched, fringed tongue. Lotus and Delta. 


3. Russet suede with a punched vamp and a 
green crepe platform sole, heel, and foxing. Lilley 
and Skinner. The antelope and nigger kid Nor- 
wegian house slipper comes from Lillywhites. 


4. Suede court shoe lavishly stitched with bow of 

rouleaux of gros-grain ribbon. The square-toed, 

square-heeled kid in nut brown is stitched all 
over in squares. Both from Raynes. 


5. The grained calf boot lined with lamb’s wool 

is beige, and comes from Lillywhites. The tan calf 

and fawn boxcloth boot with calf cuff and wedge 
heel is from Lilley and Skinner. 


ff ovse shoes are gay as bright scarlet, green, blue or 
russet brown kid can make them. They are cut on the 
lines of a Norwegian slipper or like a moccasin. Lillywhites 
make soft Russian leather slippers and antelopes trimmed with 
kid. Dolcis run a bright scarlet or green lace through the top 
of their russet brown leather slippers that have a fringed apron 
front. Joyce give their kid moccasins scarlet plaid linings. 
These slippers are the most comfortable I have ever worn and 
the best possible thing with tweeds and sweaters or slacks. 


Country stockings in coloured wool are ribbed and very 
smart in bright colours, though the conservative browns and 
greys are also included in all the ranges. Ribs are broad, and 
even in London woollen stockings in cherry, wine and ultramarine 
blue are being worn, and look charming with the gay tweed suits. 
Marshall and Snelgrove have a heavy-weight in a good range of 
colours and a broad rib that cost 18s. 9d. a pair. Lattice checks, 
Argyll plaids and herringbones in tweed colours cost 25s. 9d. 
a pair. Narrow-ribbed plain wools in heather tones are made in 
two weights and cost 6s. 1ld. and 8s. lld. a pair. Wear the 
neutral colours with plain frieze suits and herringbones, when 
they should match as nearly as possible, but the brighter shades 
are pretty, not only with the gayer tweeds but with plain dark 
town clothes. Knee-length socks at Marshall and Snelgrove’s 
are made in fine wool with a fancy rib and Lastex Yarn woven 
into the top. These are specially designed for wearing with slacks, 
and come in a great range of colours, in two weights at 7s. 11d. 
and 11s. 9d. a pair; perhaps the smartest colour of all is wine. 
Similar socks are made in mercerised cotton in rich dark tones, 
for 6s. 6d. a pair. The newest ankle socks are Fair Isle in vivid 
colours—cerise with gold, green with rust, blue with cherry. 
Silk stockings are very few and far between, but there are 
compensations. Lisle and rayons are being made on the silk 
machines with the same fashioning and flat working on the feet. 
Marshall and Snelgrove have attractive artificial crépe rayons with 
a wonderful stretch for 5s. 1ld. and 6s. 11d. a pair, and a hard 
twist Scotch lisle in two weights at 5s. 11d. and 6s. 11d. a pair. 
Gossamer chiffon lisle stockings cost 6s. 6d. Service stockings 
are being woven in chiffon lisles and fine resilient artificial silks 
in the Service colours for off-duty periods. 

P, JoycE REYNOLDS 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD 
No. 615 


SOLUTION to No. 614 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of October 31, will be announced next week. 
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A prize of books to the 
value of two guineas, drawn 
from those published by 
Country LiFe, will be 
awarded for the first correct 
solution to this puzzle opened 
in this office. Solutions 
should be addressed (in a 
closed envelope) “Crossword 
No. 615, CountTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Cov- 
ent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
and must reach this office 
not later than the first post 
on the morning of Thurs- 
day, November 13, 1941. 


The winner of Crossword No. 613 is 


Joan Mills, 
ACROSS. 


nothing fictitious about 


this (three words, 6, 2, 4) 


. It seems immature to Edward (9) 
10. 
11. 


Jack frequently seen aloft (5) 

The end of 3 down, for instance (6) 

This village, famous for its stone, 
provides 100 lips with food, 
apparently (8) 

Formerly a Royal palace (6) 

It keeps the carpet in place (8) 


. Clocks, conductors, soldiers all do 


(two words, 4, 4) 


V.A.D. gets in—and out of 
something (6) 


. ‘Lend ours’”’ (anagr.) (8) 
. The sixth letter? 


Correct. But 


how fearful! (6) 


. Won’t it be grand if it’s Wagner? 


(5) 


27. It can take the field 50 a side (9) 


. Poison, not gas, 


is the danger to 
fear from them (12) 
DOWN. 


“‘T’m a cure, 
fusion (7) 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


’ he might say in con- 


9 


7, Hampstead Gardens, Finchley Road, N.W.11. 


Unwelcome among the corn (5) 


3. Interest that should be realised one 


day (9) 


4. No doctor drowns (4) 

5. A quality you can depend on (8) 

6. A group of trees that comes into 
the game (5) 

7. Not vet christened, presumably (7) 

8. Red and white mixed but gone 
dry (8) 

14. ‘Rest tour” (anagr.) (8) 

16. It makes an aid of 22 (9) 

17. The kind of assurance that is not 
definitely expressed (8) 

18. Vegetables that won't grow in 
lines (7) 

20. Those dogs, ‘the crosswoid com- 
pilers? (7) 

22. She was Artemis to the 24 (5) 


CROSSWORD No. 


4. See 22 (5) 


5. ‘‘Where shall we find her, how shall 


we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her s 
and cling?”’—Swinburne (4) 
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’ Semi-sweet Biscuits: 


(Marie, Osborne, Arrowroot, etc.) 


/ Sweet short-eating Biscuits : 


(Katrine, Nice, Shortcake, etc,) 


Unsweetened Biscuits : 


(Fine Water, Thin Lunch, etc.) 
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Although you want the best 


quality 
biscuits there is no need to pay high 
prices for them. Weston Biscuits are as 
good as biscuits can be, but they are very 
reasonable in cost as you see by the list 


above. Buy them for goodness, buy 
them for economy. And if you cannot 
always get them, remember that demand 
is greater than supply, even though our 
four factories are working night and day. 


The finest possible biscuits 


at the lowest possible price 


Look for che price on the tin, but do 
not blame the Grocer if the tin is empty. 


WESTON BISCUIT CO. LTD., SLOUGH, EDINBURGH, NEWPORT, BELFAST 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


w= ALLIANCK™ 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 








HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 














JUST YOU TRY 


JOHN 


JAMESON 


* &k & WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it’s 7 years old 





November llth. Please give generously for your Poppy 








2 ozs. of The Doctor's Ceylan Tea 
goes much further than 2 ozs. of 
ordinary tea. 

HARDEN BROS, & LINDSAY Ltd., 
20, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 

cvs—284 
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HATCHARDS 


THE WORLD’S FINEST BOOKSHOP 


Our CHRISTMAS BOOK LIST is now ready. It 
contains a selection of the SEASON’S BEST BOOKS. 
PAPER RATIONING has reduced the supply so WRITE 
AT ONCE for YOUR COPY. 
BETTER STILL, come in to SEE OUR DISPLAY in 
the Main Shop or the Ground Floor. 
There is also a CHILDREN’S BOOK ROOM on 
the Second Floor, as well as many RARE BOOKS, 
which will make UNIQUE GIFTS, on the First Floor. 
BOOKS ARE TAX AND COUPON FREE 
Booksellers to Their Majesties, The King and The Queen and toQueen Mary 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 REGent 3201-3 











THE BEST PRESENT FOR 


YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 75/10 (for one year) or 37/11 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 
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